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Thirty-Third Biennial Convention 
American Instructors of the Deaf, 
June 16-20, 1947, St. Augustine, F'la.* 


FV. 


HE THIRTY-THIRD Biennial Convention of the American 

Instructors of the Deaf was held at The Florida School 
for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida, June 16-20, 1947. The 
theme of the Convention was “Growth Through Understand- 
ing.” Four hundred and ninety-eight persons registered for 
the Convention and it was estimated a hundred more were 
in attendance who failed to register. 

The entire program was well executed and planned. The 
city officials of St. Augustine, the state officials of Florida, 
and various educational representatives in the state had 
been brought into the program by Dr. C. J. Settles, President 
of the Convention and Superintendent of the Florida School 
* for the Deaf. All phases of the education of the deaf were 
represented on the program. Inasmuch as no meeting had 
been held since 1941 many of the papers contained valuable 
information concerning events and new procedures taking 
place during this time. 

The newly elected officers of the Convention are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C., First Vice President, Dr. H. T. 


* Inasmuch as the papers given at the Convention have not all been 
received a more complete account of the Proceedings of the Conven- 
tion will appear in the November issue. 
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Poore, Superintendent of the Tennessee School, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Second Vice President, Katherine Casey, Supervis- 
ing Teacher, Mississippi School, Jackson, Miss.; Secretary, 
Charles Falk, Nebraska School, Omaha, Neb. Directors 
named were Dr. C. J. Settles, President of The Florida 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, Mrs. Serena F. Davis, 
Principal, W. and E. Martin School, Philadelphia, and Karl 
C. Van Allen, Principal, Nova Scotia School, Halifax, 
Canada. 

The Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf held its regular triennial meeting at the same time. 
The following officers were elected: President, Sam B. Craig, 
Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf at Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Howard M. Quigley, Superintendent of the Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf at Fairbault. 

To the Executive Committee, Edward Tillinghast, Super- 
intendent of the Arizona School for the Deaf at Tucson; 
J. A. Raney, Superintendent of the Indiana School for the 
Deaf at Indianapolis. 

Other officers who will serve are: Secretary, Edmund B. 
Boatner, Superintendent of the American School for the 
Deaf, at Hartford, Connecticut; Treasurer, Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., 
Chairman of the Executive Committee; Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 
Superintendent of the Maryland School for the Deaf at 
Frederick. 

Executive Committee members: Dr. H. T. Poore, Su- 
perintendent of Tennessee School for the Deaf; Dr. Alfred 
L. Brown, Superintendent of the Colorado School for the 
Deaf at Colorado Springs. 

The social and sightseeing activities during the Conven- 
tion were many and various and well directed. Credit for 
such excellent management is due Dr. and Mrs. Settles and 
the members of the faculty and the administrative staff of 
The Florida School. 

The officers and the program for the convention were as 
follows: 
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OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION 


Presipent—Dr. C. J. Settles, President, Florida School for the Deaf, 
St. Augustine, Florida 

First Vice-Presipent—Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 

SEconD Vice-PRESIDENT—Miss Jennie Henderson, Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Secrerary—Burton W. Driggs, Superintendent, Idaho School for the 
Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 

TreasuRER—Odie W. Underhill, Vocational Director, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina 


DIRECTORS 


Truman L. Incite, Superintendent, Missouri School for the Deaf, 
Fulton, Missouri 

Harvey D. Drake, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Cart E. RANKIN, Superintendent, North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina 


SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS 


Art—William H. Grow, Florida School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, 
Florida 

AuRIcULAR TRAINING AND RuHyTHM—Mrs. Elizabeth H. Johnson, 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois 

CurricuLum Contest—James R. Kirkley, Head Teacher, Colorado 
School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Dear TeacHers—Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for the Deaf, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation—Jacob Caskey, Indiana School for 
the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Pre-ScHooL AND KINDERGARTEN—Miss Virginia Rosser, Gallaudet 
School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 

ReEsearcH—Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, New Jersey School for the 
Deaf, West Trenton, New Jersey 

SpeecH—Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 

Supervision—Richard G. Brill, Newark Day School for the Deaf, 
Newark, New Jersey 

VisuaL Instruction—Ross E. Hamilton, Lexington Avenue School 
for the Deaf, New York City, New York 

PusiicaTion—Tobias Brill, New Jersey School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, New Jersey 

ProcramM CHAIRMAN—Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 

Locat ProckaM CHAIRMAN—Dr. Clarence J. Settles, President, Florida 
School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida 


LOCAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


ARRANGEMENTS AND Hovusinc—John Blindt 

AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYtTHM—Mres. J. J. Blindt 

Dear TeacHers—Eugene Hogle 

DEMONSTRATION RoomMs—CurRICULUM—SUPERVISION, Miss Zoe Mar- 
shall, Miss Lucy Moore 
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ENTERTAINMENT—Mrs. Virginia Tart 
Exuisits—Art, William H. Grow 
Commercial, Miss Lucy Moore 
Academic, Mrs. Walker Williams 
Vocational, Mrs. Mildred Murray 
GENERAL InFrorMATION—Mrs. Dorothy Park 
AND Puysicat Epucation—Miss Charline Rotha, F. A. Cali- 
giuri 
Pre-ScHooL AND KINDERGARTEN—Mrs. Jane King 
ResearcH—Miss Mary Guilmartin 
SprecH—Miss N. Emelie Olson 
Visuat Ains—Franklin A. Buck, Jr. 
VocationaL Tratntnc—Mrs. Mildred Murray 


MONDAY, JUNE 16 


1.00 p.m.—ReaistraTION, Library, Walker Hall 
5:00 To 6:30 p.M.—DINNER 
8:00 p.mM—OpeniING Session, St. Augustine Civic Center 
Presiding—Dr. CuareNce J. Serrues, President 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME: 
Hon. J. Thomas Gurney, Chairman, Board of Control of Florida 
Hon. Frank F. Harold, Mayor-Councilman, St. Augustine, Florida 
RESPONSES: 
Boyd Nelson, Superintendent, Utah School 
Miss Harriet McLaughlin, Principal, P. S. 47, New York City 
Miss Eugenia Thornton, Principal, Alabama School 
Wesley Lauritsen, Minnesota School 
Appress—“Education Today and Its Relation to World Peace” 
Dr. J. J. Tigert, President, University of Florida 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Reception, Dancina, Cards 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17 
7:00 To 8:30 A.M— BREAKFAST 
9:00 to 9:50 A.M—DEMONSTRATIONS 


Art—Study Hall, second floor, north side, Walker Hall 
“What Should be Included in a Good Course of Study for Art?” 
AvricuLtar TraInINc—Room 2, Bloxham Cottage 
“Methods of Testing for Bone Conduction”’—Mr. Arne T. Darbo 
Southeastern Manager, Maico Company 
Dear TeacHers—Auditorium, second floor, Colored School Building 
— Frances Tollefson and children from Georgia 
choo 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation—Room 1, first floor, east side, 
Rhyne Hall 
Movies— 
1. The Indiana High School Basketball Tournament Finals 
2. The Indiana High School State Track Meet 


American Tenor 
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3. The Indiana School for the Deaf and Thomas Carr Howe 
High School of Indianapolis Football Game : 
LaNnGuacE Basep oN ReapiNc—Study Hall, second floor, south side, 
Walker Hall 
Miss Clara Hamel, Rochester School 
LANGuaGE (silent reading) for Beginners—Room 3, Bloxham Cottage 
Mrs. Jane King, Florida School 
Lisrary Discussion—Room 2, Wartmann Cottage 
“A Typical Day in the Minnesota Library”’—Paper prepared by 
Miss Ester Solheim and read by Mrs. Elizabeth Sommer 
Minnesota School 
LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTH GraDE—Chapel back of Auditorium, 
second floor, Walker Hall 
Mrs. Mary P. Turner and children from Georgia School 
Pre-ScHooL AND KINDERGARTEN—Room 1, Bloxham Cottage 
Mrs. Jennie Wills and children from Miami Pre-School 
SpeecH—Study Hall, first floor, west side, McLane Hall 
Presiding—Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School 
“Rhythmic Speech’—Miss Gladys Jayne and children from Ten- 
nessee School. Mrs. Erin Ward, accompanist 
VocaTIONAL TRAINING—Room 9, second floor, Industrial Building. 
“Vocational Records”— 
Mr. Tobias Brill, Principal, New Jersey School 
Mr. R. R. Caswell, Mississippi School 
Mr. D. W. Reeder, Principal, Louisiana School 


10:00 to 10:50 A.m—SeEction MEETINGS 


AuvRICULAR TRAINING AND RHyYTHM—Room 1, Bloxham Cottage 
“A Rhythm program for the Classroom Teacher”— 
1. “A Program for Oral and Manual Classes—Mrs. Rhoda Olds 
Samoore, former teacher of Rhythm, Illinois School 
2. “A Program for Acoustic Classes’—Mrs. Lucille Riggs Cor- 
rington, former teacher of Rhythm, Illinois School 
CurricuLuM—Study Hall, second floor, south side, Walker Hall 
Presiding—Mr. James R. Kirkley, Colorado School 
“Disciplining the Child in School”—Mr. Stanley R. Harris, Super- 
intendent, West Virginia School 
Discussion—Dr. Alfred L. Brown, Superintendent, Colorado School 
William J. McClure, Principal, Kendall 
choo 
Discussion—Mr. Kenneth F. Huff, Principal, Arkansas School 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation—Room 1, first floor, east side, 
Rhyne Hall 
Round Table Discussion, “Boys’ Health and Physical Education” 
Review of Thesis, “Survey of Physical Education in Schools for 
the Deaf.” Prepared as a part of requirements for Master’s 
Degree, Butler University 1938 
SprecH—Study Hall, second floor, south side, Walker Hall 
Presiding—Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School 
Panel Discussion: 
“Rhythmic Speech’—Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School 
“Speech and the Rochester Method”—Mr. James H. Galloway, 
Superintendent, Rochester School 
“Accent and Stress’—Miss Gladys Jayne, Tennessee School 
“Correlation of Rhythmic Speech and Reading”—Miss Eugenia 
Burnet, Louisiana School 
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“Use of Residual Hearing in Acquiring Natural Speech”— Miss 
Bessie L. Pugh, Assistant Principal, Michigan School 
VocationaL TRAINING—Room 9, second floor, Industrial Building 
“Vocational Language”’—Mr. Dwight W. Reeder, Principal, Louisi- 
ana School 
Mr. O. W. Underhill, Director, Vocational Department, North 
Carolina School 


11:00 To 12:00 A.M.— GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO 
SPEECH SECTION 


Auditorium, second floor, Walker Hall 
Presient’s Appress—Dr. C.J. Settles, Florida School 
Presiding—Miss Marline Parish, Tennessee School 


“Visible Speech”—Dr. George A. Kopp, University of Michigan, 
Speech Department 


12:00 to 1:30 p.m—Luncheon 
2:00 To 3:30 p.M.—GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO 
AURICULAR TRAINING SECTION 
Auditorium, Second Floor, Walker Hall 
AvricuLar TraIninc—“The Proper Selection and use of individual 
Hearing Aids by Children” 
Panel— 

1. Mary Wood Whitehurst, Director, Hearing Rehabilitation 
Center, New York, New York, formerly Director of Audi- 
tory Training, Hoff Hospital 

2. Paper—Dr. Fred Kranz, Vice-President and Director of Au- 
ditory Research, Sonotone Corporation 

3. Paper—Dr. Harold Westlake, Professor of Audiology, North- 
western University, read by Mr. Leo Doerfler of North- 
western University Speech and Hearing Clinic 

4. Miss Audrey Hicks, Supervisor of Acoustic Training, Central 
Institute for the Deaf 

5. Mrs. Harriet Montague, Director of Correspondence Course, 
John Tracy Clinic, formerly Associate Editor of the Volta 
Review 

6. Miss Grace Harris, Teacher of Acoustic Training, John Tracy 
Clinic, Los Angeles 


2:00 To 3:30 p.mM@.—CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES 
Study Hall, first floor, west side, McLane Hall 


3:30 p.M—CounciL or Day ScHoot TEACHERS 
Auditorium, second floor, Walker Hall 


3:30 Pp.M.—TEA 
Superintendents’ Wives, Women Principals, Wives of Principals 
6:00 To 7:30 p.M.—DINNER 
8:00 p.mM.—GENERAL SESSION 
Auditorium, second floor, Walker Hall 


Mvusic—Driskill Wolfe 
Appress—Modern Trends in Education”—Dr. Colin English, Super- 
intendent, State Department of Public Instruction, Florida 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18 
7:00 To 8:30 A.M.—BREAKFAST 
9:00 to 9:50 A.M—DEMONSTRATIONS 


Art—Study Hall, second floor, north side, Walker Hall 
Discussion, “How Should Art Be Correlated With Other Subjects?” 
AuricuLar TRAINING—Room 2, Bloxham Cottage 
“Use of the Masking Device in Testing Hearing by Bone Con- 
duction’—Mr. Arne Darbo, Southeastern Manager, Maico 
Hearing Aids 
Dear TeacHers—Auditorium, second floor, Colored School Building. 
“Reading’—Mr. G. C. Farquhar, Missouri School 
HeattH AND PuysicaL Epucation—Outdoor Court in front of Indus- 
trial Building 
“Tennis and Badminton Skills’—Miss Charline Rotha ; 
Lancuace Basep oN Reapinc—Study Hall, second floor, south side, 
Walker Hall 
Miss Clara Hamel, Rochester School 
Lisrary Discussion—Room 2, Wartmann Cottage 
“The Illinois School Library in Operation”’—Paper prepared by 
Mrs. Stella S. Heinl, presented by Miss Eloise Kennedy, 
Illinois School 
LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTH GrADE—Chapel back of Auditorium, 
second floor, Walker Hall 
Mrs. Mary Turner and children from Georgia School 
Pre-ScHOOoL AND KINDERGARTEN—Room 1, Bloxham Cottage 
Mrs. Jennie Wills and children from Miami Pre-School 
SpeecH—Study Hall, first floor, west side, McLane Hall 
“Rhythmic Speech”—Miss Gladys Jayne and children from Ten- 
nessee School 
SpeecH Reapine ror 3, Bloxham Cottage 
Mrs. Jane King, Florida School 
VisuaL Instruction—Room 8, second floor, Industrial Building 
“Using Slides and Filmstrips’—Miss Jane Pearce, Lexington Ave- 
nue School 
Rev. John W. Stallings, Jr., Superintendent, Christian Deaf Fellow- 
ship, Norfolk, Virginia, will demonstrate the use of the 
flannelgraph as a visual-aid in religious instruction to anyone 
interested during the mornings of the Convention in Room 26, 
second floor, north side Walker Hall 
VocaTionaL TraInINc—Room 9, second floor. Industrial Building 
“Vocational Survey’—Mr. Howard W. Quigley, Superintendent 
Minnesota School 
Mr. Rudolph Wartenberg, Supervisor, Vocational Department, 
California School 
Mr. O. W. Underhill, Director, Vocational Department, North 
Carolina School 


10:00 To 10:50 A.m.—Secrion MEETINGS 


Dear TreacHers—Auditorium, second floor, Colored School Building 
“Ways and Means of Professional Advancement for Deaf Teachers” 
William J. McClure, Principal, Kendall School 

ane]— 
Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, Superintendent, Michigan School 

Mr. Robert M. Greenmun, Ohio School 
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Mr. John J. Blindt, Florida School 
Mr. Marshall S. Hester, Superintendent, New Mexico School 
HeattH AND PuysicaL Epucation—Room 1, first floor, east side, 
Rhyne Hall 
Round Table Discussion, “Girls’ Health and Physical Education” 
Pre-ScHooL AND KINDERGARTEN—Room 1, Bloxham Cottage 
Presiding—Mr. John M. Wallace, Superintendent, Arkansas 
School 
“Pre-School Problems”—Sister Maura, St. Mary’s School 
Panel— 
Miss Margaret Scyster, Illinois School 
Sister Rose Antonia, St. Joseph’s Institute 
Miss Ruth Orenbaum, Pilot Institute, Dallas 
Suprervision—Study Hall, second floor, south side, Walker Hall 
“Orienting the Newly Trained Teacher’—Mr. Hugo Schunhoff, 
Principal, Missouri School 
“Supervision of New Teachers”—Miss Katherine A. Casey, Super- 
vising Teacher, Mississippi School 
“Professional Growth”—Mr. James R. Kirkley, Head Teacher, Colo- 
rado School 
VisuaL Instruction—Room 8, second floor, Industrial Building 
Panel and General Discussion of Problems Arising in the use of 
slides and filmstrips 


11:00 To 12:00 a.mM—GENERAL Session Devorep To CuRRICULUM 
Auditorium, second floor, Walker Hall 


Presiding—Mr. Edmund B. Boatner, Superintendent, American School 

“Time to Take Inventory”—Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, Superin- 
tendent, California School 

Panel— 
Mr. Carl F. Smith, Superintendent, North Dakota School 
Mr. Herschell R. Ward, Principal, Tennessee School 
Mr. John F. Grace, Principal, Gallaudet School, St. Louis 
Miss Imogene Allen, Supervising Teacher, Louisiana School 


12:00 To 1:30 p.m—LUNCHEON 


1:45 p.M—OvTING 
Ocean Drive 
MaArINELAND 
Daytona BEAcH 
Dinner 
Speaker—Dr. Walter Wilkins, Director of Nutrition Investigation 
and Service of the Florida State Board of Health 
Topic—‘Relations Between Products of the Soil As Far As 
Nutrition Goes and the Amount of Physical Deficiency That 
We Find in Human Beings” 
Entertainment 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19 
7:00 To 8:30 A.M—BREAKFAST 
9:00 To 9:50 A.mM.—DEMONSTRATIONS 


Art—Study Hall, second floor, north side, Walker Hall 
“What Are the Best Methods of Teaching Art So That the Chil- 
dren Can Use It to Make a Living?” 
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AoricuLar TraININc—Room 1, Bloxham Cottage 
“Testing the Hearing of Young Children’—Miss Audrey Hicks, 
Central Institute 
Supervisor of Acoustic Training 
Dear TeacHers—Auditorium, second floor, Colored School Building 
Language—Miss Madeline Mussman, Western Pennsylvania School 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation—Outdoor Court in front of Indus- 
trial Building 
Wrestling Holds—Mr. F. A. Caligiuri, Florida School 
Lanauace Basep on Reapinc—Study Hall, second floor, south side, 
Walker Hall 
Miss Clara Hamel, Rochester School 
LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTH GrapE—Chapel, back of Auditorium 
second floor, Walker Hall 
Mrs. Mary P. Turner and children from Georgia School 
Reapina (primary)—Room 2, Wartmann Cottage 
Miss Christine Olson, Florida School 
— “a, (Sixth Grade)—Room 1, first floor, east side, Rhyne 
all 
Miss Emelie Olson, Florida School 
SpeecH—Study Hall, first hall, west side, McLane Hall 
Dr. Sherman K. Smith and children from School of Speech and 
Oral Education, Tampa 
Visuat INstructIoN—Room 8, second floor, Industrial Building 
—— Sound Movies”—Mrs. Mary Bialo, Lexington Avenue 
choo 
VocaTIoNAL TRAINING—Room 9, second floor, Industrial Building 
“Guidance and Counseling’—Mr. Rudolph Wartenberg, Super- 
visor, Vocational Department, California School 
Mr. Herschel R. Ward, Principal, Tennessee School 
Mr. Albert G. Seal, Vocational Counselor, Louisiana School 
Mr. Uriel C. Jones, Tennessee School 


10:00 to 10:50 Aa.m—Secrion MEETINGS 


Art—Study Hall, second floor, north side, Walker Hall 
“Advantages and Disadvantages of Photography for the Deaf”— 
Mr. F. Victor Rahner, St. Augustine, Florida 
CurricuLuM—Study Hall, second floor, south side, Walker Hall 
Presiding—Mr. Marshall S. Hester, Superintendent, 
New Mexico School 
“The Use of Modern Instruments in the Teaching of Reading”— 
Mr. M. Wistar Wood, Superintendent, Mount Airy School 
“Reading”—Miss Mildred E. O’Neal, P. S. 47 New York 
Discussion—Mr. James H. Galloway, Superintendent, Rochester 
School 
Dear TeacHers—Auditorium, second floor, Colored School Building 
“How the Teaching of Shop Language may be Correlated with 
Academic Classroom Work”—Paper—Mr. Robert M. Green- 
mun, Ohio School 
Panel— 
Mr. Edward W. Tillinghast, Superintendent, Arizona School 
Mr. Olaf Tollefson, Vocational Supervisor, Georgia School 
Mr. Richard Brill, Principal, Newark Day School 
Mr. Alfred Caligiuri, Florida School 
ResearcH—Room 1, first floor, east side, Rhyne Hall 
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President—Mr. Daniel T. Cloud, Superintendent, Illinois School 

“The John Tracy Clinic Plan of Parent Education” 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy, President and Director in charge, John 
Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles 

“The Michigan Plan of Parent Education” 
Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, Superintendent, Michigan School 

“The Illinois Plan of Parent Education” 
Mr. Daniel T. Cloud, Superintendent, Illinois School 

Sprech—Study Hall, first floor, west side, McLane Hall 
Presiding—Miss Mary Guilmartin, Florida School 

“New Methods in Oralism’—Dr. Sherman K. Smith, Tampa, 
Florida 

— — of Nasality’—Sister Rose Gertrude, St. Mary’s 

chool 

“The Problem of Normalizing Accent and Rhythm Patterns”— 
Miss Juliet McDermott, Supervising Teacher, Minnesota School 

“The Problem of Unintelligible Speech”—Mr. Boyd Nelson, Super- 
intendent, Utah School 

Dr. Sherman K. Smith worked with speech of various children 
throughout the mornings of the Convention in Room 10, first 
floor, north side, Walker Hall 

VisuaL Instruction—Room 8, second floor, Industrial Building 

Panel and General Discussion of problems arising from the use 

of sound films 


11:00 to 12:00 aM.—BusINEss MEETING 
Auditorium, second floor, Walker Hall 
12:00 To 1:30 p.m—LUNCHEON 
2:00 to 3:30 p.w.—GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO 
VocATIONAL TRAINING SECTION 
Auditorium, second floor, Walker Hall 
Presiding—Mr. Roy G. Parks, Principal, Mississippi School 
“Trends in Vocational Education”— 
=. 7 D. Mobley, President, American Vocational Association 
anel— 
Mr. Le B. Cummings, Regional Representative of Rehabilita- 
ion 
Dr. M. D. Collins, State Superintendent of Instruction, Georgia 
Mr. Claud M. Andrews, Director, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Florida 
6:00 To 7:30 p.M—DINNER 
8:00 p.m@.— GENERAL SESSION 

Auditorium, second floor; Walker Hall 

“The Role of Parents in the Education of the Deaf”’—Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy, President and Director in Charge, John Tracy Clinic 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20 
7:00 to 8:30 A.M—BREAKFAST 
9:00 To 9:50 A.M.—DEMONSTRATIONS 

Art—Study Hall, second floor, north side, Walker Hall 

“Silk Screen Process”—Miss Edythe Purcell, Idaho School 
AuricuLar Tratntnc—Room 1, Bloxham Cottage 

“Testing the Hearing of Young Children”—Miss Audrey Hicks 
Supervisor of Acoustic Training, Central Institute 
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DeaF TeAcHeRS—Auditorium, second floor, Colored School Building 
“Teaching Slow Children’—Mr. D. A. Davidowitz, New York 
School, White Plains 
Lancuace Basep oN Reapinc—Study Hall, second floor, south side 
Walker Hall 
Miss Clara Hamel, Rochester School 
LANGUAGE (primary——work on “Be”’)—Room 2, Wartmann Cottage 
Miss Zoe Marshall, Primary Supervising Teacher, Florida School 
LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTH Grape—Chapel back of Auditorium, 
second floor, Walker Hall 
Mrs. Mary Turner and children from Georgia School 
SprecH—Study Hall, first floor, west side, McLane Hall 
“Visible Speech’”—Slides and Lecture by Dr. G. E. Peterson, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories 


9:00 ro 10:50 a.m. 


VocaTIONAL TrAINING—Room 9, second floor, Industrial Building 

“Relationship with the Vocational Rehabilitation Department”— 

Mr. O. W. Underhill, Director, Vocational Department. North 

Carolina School 

Mr. H. B. Cummings, Regional Representative of Rehabilitation 

Mr. Claud Andrews, Director, Vocational Rehabilitation, Florida 

Mr. Boyce R. Williams, Training Officer, National Rehabilitation 
office, Washington, D.C. 


10:00 ro 10:50 Aa.M@.—SeEcTIONAL MEETINGS 


Art—Study Hall, second floor, north side, Walker Hall 
“Creative Art”’—Miss Edythe Purcell, Idaho School 
AuricuLar TrAINING—Room 1, first floor, east side, Rhyne Hall 
aa ot of Tracy Clinic Activities—Miss Grace Harris, John Tracy 
inic 
Pre-ScHoo, AND KINDERGARTEN—Room 1, Bloxham Cottage 
Presiding—Mrs. Ray H. Pearce, Missouri School 
Paper, “The Pre-School Program at the Lexington Avenue School,” 
prepared by Miss Mildred Groht and read by Miss Jane 
Pearce, Lexington Avenue School 
Paper, “The Pre-School Program at Central Institute”’—Mrs. Jane 
Olmstead, Central Institute for the Deaf 
SupervisIon—Study Hall, second floor, south side, Walker Hall 
“Place of the Principal in the Extra-Curricular Program”—Mr. 
Thomas Dillon, Principal, New Mexico School 
“The Rehabilitation Program in the Louisiana School”—Mr. 
Dwight Reeder, Principal, Louisiana School 
“The Development of a Plan for Greater Use of English in our 
Schools”—Mr. E. LeRoy Noble, Principal, Iowa School 


11:00 to 12:00 a.m—GENERAL SESSION DEVOTED TO 
Pre-ScHOOL 


Auditorium, second floor, Walker Hall 


Presiding—Mr. John Grace, Principal, Gallaudet School. St. Louis 
“What is a Nursery Class Group—and What is it Not?”—Mrs. 
Rachel Dawes Davies, Hearing and Speech Center, Cleveland 
Panel— 
Mrs. Jane Olmstead, Central Institute 
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Mr. James Galloway, Superintendent, Rochester School 
Mr. John A. Klein, Director, Evangelical Lutheran Institute, 
Detroit 
ADJOURNMENT 
12:00 to 1:30 p.m—LUNCHEON 


EXHIBITORS 
Books 
Silver Burdett Company EK. M. Hale and Company 
D. C. Heath and Company Hayes School Publishing 
Scott, Foresman and Company Company 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Company Inc. 

Encyclopaedia Brittannica Iroquois Publishing Company 

Hearina AIpDs 
Paravox Hearing Aids Maico Hearing Service 
The Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. Sonotone Corporation 
Telex, Inc. Beltone Hearing Aids 


Otarion Hearing Aids 


VisuaL AIDS 
D. Conroy and Company Florida School-Book Depository 


EXHIBITS 
ART EXHIBITS 
Study Hall, Second Floor, North Side, Walker Hall 
ACADEMIC EXHIBITS 


Primary (Approximately First Grade or Below) 
Room 1, Wartmann Cottage 


INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED 

Second Floor, Northwest Corner, Walker Hall 
BOOK EXHIBITS 

Rooms 6, 8, 12, First Floor, North Side, Walker Hall 
HEARING AID EXHIBITS 

Rooms 9 and 11, First Floor, South Side, Walker Hall 
VISUAL AIDS EXHIBITS 

Entire Second Floor, Industrial Building 
GALLAUDET EXHIBIT 

Room 19, Second Floor, South Side, Walker Hall 


EXHIBIT OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS BY 
AND ABOUT THE DEAF 


Room 17, Second Floor, South Side, Walker Hall 
VOCATIONAL EXHIBITS 
First Floor, West Side, Industrial Building 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A Review of the Little Paper Family 
1946-1947—I 


Mervin D. Garretson, B.A.* 
Instructor, Maryland State School for the Deaf, 
Frederick, Maryland 

N INTRODUCING this review of papers published by residen- 

tial schools for the deaf in the United States and Canada 

during 1946-1947, the writer wishes to make brief and ran- 

dom comments on the various observations made during the 
year’s perusal. 

The improved format and attractive arrangement of The 
West Virginia Tablet under the capable direction of George 
K. Brown; the editorial and make-up professionalism of 
The Ohio Chronicle; Theodore W. Griffing’s interesting 
“Melting Pot” in The Oklahoman; Cornelius P. Goetzinger’s 
series of articles on founders of schools for the deaf in The 
California News; the excellent Scouting Issue of the Mt. 
Airy World; the vast foreign correspondence of the New 
York Journal of the Deaf; and the October issue of The 
Utah Eagle, which printed in full a thesis on the history of 
the Utah School by Miss Erma Pace of the University of 
Utah. 


ApuLtT DEAF 


The early part of the school year witnessed an all-out at- 
tack on deaf peddlers, and especially on hearing peddlers 
who make a habit of impersonating the deaf. This has long 
been a sore spot among the schools and the deaf themselves. 
The general gist of remarks will be found in this editorial 
by Will Rogers in The Kansas Star for September, 1946. 


“Not long ago, on the first visit to my home town in two years, 
I was embarrassed to discover that only a few days prior to my 


* Mervin D. Garretson received his diploma at the Colorado School 
in 1941 as a special student from Wyoming. He was selected as the 
outstanding Preparatory student in 1943, won the Kappa Gamma 
Scholarship his Junior year, and was selected for the Thomas S. Marr 
and Olof Hanson Service awards upon his graduation with a degree 
of A.B. in 1947 from Gallaudet College. He is at present an instructor 
at the Maryland State School for the Deaf at Frederick, Maryland. 
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arrival, the town had entertained another deaf visitor. Embarrassed, 
I say, inasmuch, as the earlier visitor was a peddler. 

Well stocked with a supply of manual alphabet cards on which 
were printed “I am deaf. Buy a card and help me,” this enterprising 
young loafer would go into a cafe, a bar, or a hotel lobby, distribute 
his cards, and after waiting a while, make another round to pick 
up the easy money. Donations ranged from five cents to five dollars, 
as many well meaning but misguided individuals were filled with 
pity for the “poor deaf boy.” 

Such deaf people deserve anything but pity. They are using 
their deafness and the manual alphabet in a shameful and degrading 
effort to get something for nothing. What they pick up is pure 
velvet for them, as their operating expenses are nil. The cost to 
the public is small, but the cost to the deaf public is very, very 
great. 

In such times as these, there is absolutely no excuse for any deaf 
person to sink so low as to become a peddler. Jobs are plentiful 
and every state has a splendidly operated Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment that can place almost all applicants for positions. 

It is conceivable that peddling pays bigger money and is easier 
than a job on a factory assembly line which perhaps is why it at- 
tracts the work-shy deaf person who has no pride. Yet, it is a serious 
drawback to the deaf in general when a few good-for-nothings take 
up peddling and prejudice the public against deaf people as a whole. 

The peddling type of deaf person is hardly the one I would 
select as a representative of the deaf, yet he is in his own way an 
ambassador-at-large as it were. He is seen in public places more 
often than the average deaf people, who have more worthwhile 
things to do than loaf around in cafes and bars. He contacts more 
people in a day than most of us do in a year, and operates in places 
where none of the better type deaf people live. How can they con- 
vince the public that not all of the deaf are peddling bums? He is, 
in fact, a degenerate, a loafer, a thief perhaps and no doubt a liar, 
for whom the rest of the deaf have no love. They would find it a 
pleasure to tar and feather such individuals, but are powerless to do 
anything but avoid and shun them. 

So long as the public buys from deaf peddlers, then there will 
be deaf peddlers. The only solution to the problem seems to rest 
with the buying public. Therefore, it is the hope of every respectable 
deaf person that the people approached by deaf peddlers will give 
them nothing but dirty looks and the address of the nearest welfare 
agency or employment office. In this way, they will be doing the 
deaf as a whole a greater service than they would be doing if they 
donated a quarter or a dollar to the upkeep of a perfectly strong 
—. with nothing wrong with him except an aversion to hard 
work. 


Quite a few schools are realizing the importance of a 
continued education, and are adapting the adult courses of 
public schools for their graduates and other adult deaf who 
may be desirous of more learning. This bit comes from the 
Exchange section of the April, 1946, North Dakota Banner 
(reprinted from The Oregon Outlook). 


“At the Gallaudet banquet held at a hotel in Salt Lake City in 
observance of Gallaudet Day the principal speaker is quoted as 
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having said that the School for the Deaf at Ogden was considering 
the possibility of starting a night school for the adult deaf. Adult 
education for the hearing has become a firmly established part of 
the educational system in a great many localities. Why should not 
such a plan be equally as advantageous to the deaf! After a few 
years spent in the school of hard knocks a great many of us have a 
keener appreciation of the benefits to be derived from education 
and if given an opportunity will apply ourselves with greater dili- 
gence in an effort to compensate for what we may have missed in 
our earlier education.” 


ADVICE TO PARENTS 


To most parents the deaf child presents a very special and 
often perplexing problem. Once parents realize the simple 
fact that their children are just normal children with im- 
paired hearing, much of the difficulty will be removed. In a 
serious and well-written article in the March, 1947, Virginia 
Guide, R. Aumon Bass asks: 


“Do parents treat their deaf children as fairly as they do their 
normal children? Most of them are not fair with deaf children 
because they hate to disappoint them. Often they have told me 
personally that it hurts their feelings to disappoint or punish the 
children because they were afflicted. We want to impress upon 
parents that+it is absolutely wrong to spoil the deaf children who 
have normal minds and the same feelings as their hearing sisters 
and brothers. We want to emphasize to parents that the deaf chil- 
dren can do the work in all walks of life as well as any of the 
hearing children except that which is entirely dependent upon hear- 
ing. In most cases any deaf child will learn and make good progress 
if he is trained well at home by his parents. 

Deafness has nothing at all to do with the mental processes but 
serious illness may affect mental or physical abilities of any person. 
Naturally, the parents will be disappointed when a child becomes 
deaf. They should carry on cheerfully though, because deafness is a 
very simple handicap, and they should. be thankful that it is not 
worse. 

If a child has some speech and some hearing, the parents should 
talk to the child and teach him lip-reading as much as possible and 
encourage the child to talk and use what speech he has. This will 
take a great deal of time and patience but is well worth it. However, 
if the child is totally deaf with no speech, but has a sound mind, 
naturally the parents want him to learn and use speech. It is not 
impossible to teach the child to talk. Many totally deaf people can 
and do develop fair speech. The parents should work out some way 
to talk to their deaf child. There is a way if there is a will to learn 
how to talk to such a child if he is otherwise of sound mind. They 
should learn to talk to this child with finger-spelling. By means of 
finger-spelling he can acquire a good language structure. It is of no 
use to force a child to talk if he has no speech. Our teachers will 
try to develop speech but this is a long, drawn-out process and will 
take time. It is a good plan for parents to write to the superintend- 
rag he principal of this school for information. They will be glad 
to help. 
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The parents should give any deaf child with a sound mind some 
news each day in a simple sentence rather than a “word” because 
these children need language as much if not more than any hearing 
child. Of course, the deaf children are having a difficult time in 
mastering language because of lack of hearing. For example—if a 
family is talking about buying a new automobile, it is the parents’ 
duty to give the deaf and the hearing children the same language. 
Do not use just a word, ‘automobile, because there is no language 
or sentence in it. Make the deaf child a true member of your family. 
Let him know what is going on. Don’t let him feel that he is left 
out of things because he is deaf. 

As soon as a deaf child is old enough to go to school, send the 
child to this school as we have special courses to teach deaf children. 
This school is a state school and has a combined system of teaching. 
We are using ‘the method to fit the child rather than the child to 
S the method. We are teaching them the easiest way they can 
earn. 

We already have some children in school who have been spoiled 
at home. It is a very difficult and tedious job to teach these children 
because they have been accustomed to having their own way at 
home. It will be difficult for them to take responsibility for study 
and work. We also have had some children who were admitted to 
this school without knowing how to dress and feed themselves. We 
regret to say that we were forced to return them to their hemes, 
to remain there until they learned to dress and take care of them- 
selves without any aid. 

This school is not a hospital or a home for mentally deficient 
children. This is a school where the deaf children get their educa- 
tion like public school children. If children have been trained well, 
they will be much happier and make better progress in their work 
in the classrooms. 

We have some children who were brought to school and got 
homesick on arrival. Naturally, they would feel that way but it is 
harmless. Of course, it is hard on some of them and on parents, too, 
at first, but in a few hours or a day or two at most, it will pass off 
easily. But a few parents who did not like this and did not think 
much of their children’s valuable lives in the future, took them 
_— home and let them have their own way. Those children are 
spotled. 

Here is an example: One of the teachers lives near a bright deaf 
boy’s home. He had a difficult time getting that youth in this 
school at an early age because his father did not want him out of 
his sight. After he was fifteen years old, he was finally brought to 
this school. Then, it was to late for him to complete his course. 
He was always happy and enjoyed living with his school mates, but 
made only fair progress in his work because of his age. Later his 
father said that he wished he had let him come earlier. The parents 
always regret after it is too late. Now his time is limited and he 
will not be able to complete his course. Today the boy is not 
satisfied with what he is doing because he wants a better job, but 
has to do hard work with which he will never be satisfied. That 
boy has been spoiled at home. We want to emphasize this to 
parents, that all sound-minded deaf children, like the hearing, 
should go to school and stay until they complete their courses. We 
want parents to understand that deaf children are entitled to be as 
well educated as normal children. Here in this school the children 
can get proper methods of learning in the academic and vocational 


classes. 
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The spoiled child will complain even after he leaves school and 
gets a job. The chances are he will not hold a job because he does 
not know how to meet life’s problems. 

It is a great mistake especially to keep a deaf child at home from 
school for a session or for any period of time. He not only fails 
to make any progress during that time but he also forgets rapidly 
what he has already learned. When he returns to school it is 
generally found necessary to demote him and he will be about one 
or two sessions behind his old classmates. This will discourage him 
seriously and make him unhappy and he will lose his ability to do 
his best work. 

It is not a good policy for parents to spoil their children by taking 
them home for a week-end too often. It is a good plan to let them 
go home once in a while, especially during the holidays, such as 
Christmas and Easter. They can’t afford to miss their valuable 
work and falling behind in classrooms. We run a full schedule the 
whole week. Here is a sample: A child goes home for a week-end 
and leaves the class early Friday (noon) and returns late Sunday 
evening. And we still have classes on Friday afternoon, study hall 
period, and activity meetings during the evening. Classes in the 
Vocational Department are scheduled Saturday mornings, and Sun- 
day School classes and Chapel services Sunday mornings. On Mon- 
day morning the child comes to the classroom without having 
prepared the work for the day and he will not make good progress 
on that day since he would be full of home thoughts and without 
ambition for the class work. We want you parents to realize that 
the child has already missed valuable time in class work, almost a 
week, from Friday to Tuesday. T’oo much time is lost! It is the 
same idea when parents can’t afford losing time from work. It 
would be nice to have parents visit their children at school once 
in a while (not too often) instead of taking them home from their 
educational program. It is a most common mistake for parents of 
deaf children to go to extremes in expecting too much of such 
children. 

Parents should write often to their children after they have been 
enrolled here. A child becomes discouraged if he or she does not 
hear from home. Let them hear the home news. 

It is important that the parents should teach their children to 
‘obey. As soon as these children are old enough to work, they 
should be trained to work and do things. When a child has been 
told to do a certain thing, he should stick to it until he does the 
work well without any aid from any one. Never change your mind 
unless with good reasons. It is not a good policy to spoil that child. 
We have some children who would not like to take any responsi- 
bility in their work because they have had their way at home. Then 
they can’t make good progress in their study and work. Parents 
should teach them to obey before sending them to school so they 
will obey the school rules without any trouble. The deaf child should 
> expected to do almost anything his hearing brothers and sisters 


oO. 

During these days the boys and girls have all the money they 
want. They spend it as they please, often unwisely. It is not good 
policy to have large sums of money in their pockets because that 
tends to make them feel rich with plenty of money and discourages 
them from work or study. The parents should be more careful about 
this and let them have just a little money so they will study and 
work harder. Then they will realize that they must work hard for 
their living in the future. 
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There are numerous hearing-aid agents going among the parents 
of deaf children. We want to impress upon the parents that it is 
necessary to be very careful about buying one of these for their 
deaf child. It is helpful to those who are hard of hearing. It is not 
worth while for the deaf children who have only a little hearing or 
who are totally deaf. It is a waste of money to put a hearing aid 
on a totally deaf child. If parents want to make no mistake they 
may ask for information from the superintendent or the principal 
of this school. Beware of hearing aid agents. In many cases they 
just want to satisfy parents. 

The parents should see that the deaf children mix and play with 
good friends who have no bad habits. Let them go to good movies 
(not too often), join good clubs, such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
church clubs, take part in good clean sports, etc. That is fine train- 
ing for these children. Let them have equal shares with sisters and 
brothers in every way, then they will all be happy. Let them go to 
good places and learn many things of value. 

To summarize: In the Christian family the honor due to parents 
includes three elements: 

1. The child respects his parents. 

2. There should be no cause for young people to say that their 
parents are unwise and unfair and that they can’t respect them. 

3. It is the responsibility of parents to be worthy of their chil- 
dren’s respect.” 


One of the most grievous parental sins occurs when fond 
mothers and fathers are reluctant to send their children 
away from home to residential schools. Being deaf is burden 
enough for these children. They should not be made blind 
also through lack of education. The North Dakota Banner 
(reprinted in The Arkansas Optic, January, 1947) asks: 
“Ts it fair?” 


“Our school has definite and authenticated information that there 
is a fine, bright eyed deaf child in our state whose parents abso- 
lutely refuse to send to our school. There may be other parents like 
these, and others who are ignorant of the existence of our school. 

The love of parents for their children needs no elaboration. We 
do not challenge the beauty of it. Far from it. We have children 
of our own. But when deaf children grow into manhood and woman- 
hood in ignorance, nothing could be more pitiful. There are many 
instances all over the United States where parents realize they are 
getting too old, and as a last resort they make futile efforts to send 
their fully grown and helpless children to school, with the plea that 
we help them. Our hearts go out to those groping young people— 
they are not at fault. And yet, to attempt to educate mature minds 
would be like trying te put into motion a locomotive with brakes 
on. 

We earnestly importune the parents of the child to visit our 
school. We importune all the parents who have deaf children and 
are reluctant to send them to school to do so. Here they will see 
that we are one grand family. Here they will see the happiness and 
laughter of our children, and, here, too, they will notice the loving 
care and diligent instruction which all the children receive. The 
sight of our happy and carefree youngsters will be touching and the 
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dignity and cultured poise of our older students will be an inspira- 
tion. 

Parents of deaf children who hesitate to send them to school 
can ask themselves this question: ‘Are we fair to our babies when 
our love for them is greater than truth?’ 

The answer is self-evident.” 


Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld further elaborates on this topic in 
The Buff and Blue for February, 1947. 


“This fall a touching scene was enacted in Dr. Elstad’s office. The 
father and mother of a deaf lad had come for advice. Their son had 
lost his hearing in infancy, and, though now past 16 he had never 
been to school. What could we suggest? 

The visit ended as would be expected. There was little to offer 
that would help. It was late in life for him, too late perhaps to do 
anything much with or for him. All were agreed it was a great pity 
that this lad had not been given the chance as other children have. 
The parents admitted the story was a succession of half-explained 
excuses. He did not appear to be a stupid person. He seemed to be 
a happy lad. He could smile. He wanted to show he belonged to 
the group, but his idea of participating was to move his mouth 
in a soundless, meaningless imitation of what the others were saying. 
He already was more advanced in age than a number of the stu- 
dents in the Preparatory Class of Gallaudet College. If he had had 
the opportunity, what couldn’t the school have done for him! 

Yes, for him! But there is a deeper tone beneath this sad case. 
It is not what the school could have done for him, but rather what 
could he have been able to do for the community. His assets as a 
contributing member of society have been needlessly shortened by 
the short-sightedness of his case. It is not what he could have gained 
from an education so much as what society could have gained. It 
requires no great skill in the arithmetic of sociology to figure what 
society has lost because this child was neglected. 

Another picture in Dr. Elstad’s office, a few weeks later. This 
time there were three distinguished visitors from another land, 
three physicians from Korea. They were here in this country on 
a mission from their native land, studing policies and practices in 
public health, sanitation, hygiene and education. They had spent an 
interesting day at Gallaudet College, visiting classrooms and labora- 
tories and observing the normal activities of the day. They were 
collecting impressions which they were going to take home with 
them. Their mission, no doubt, was an expensive one for their gov- 
ernment but the expense could be considered as small indeed in 
comparison with the possibilities for good they could do their 
countrymen. They were getting an education in American methods, 
but the point was not what it was doing for them, but rather how 
their studies could contrikute to the society to which they belong. 

And that, gentle reader, is the test of education. It is not solely 
what it can do for the individual, but more what it enables him 
to do for those with whom he must live.” 


On the other extreme are the parents who take their chil- 
dren to residential schools, then completely forget they exist, 
or fail to realize that they derive as much pleasure from a 
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letter as the next person. The New Mexico Progress for 
March, 1946, carries this little plea for mail. 


“Each morning and each afternoon an old Model A Ford enters 
our campus gate. It is not a car that many of us would be proud 
to own, but it fills a great place in our daily routine. Let it be late 
and everyone from the smallest tot to the Superintendent is con- 
cerned. This old Ford represents a personal messenger between 
home and school, as it brings our mail. 

It sometimes seems odd how we take things in such a matter of 
course way. Daily this old Ford brings joy to many and disap- 
pointment to others. Nevertheless, it represents an American insti- 
tution upon which it sometimes seems that half the joy of life 
depends. 

Could it be that parents often feel that they need not be con- 
cerned about their child, as he is well provided for by the school, 
and consequently put off writing to him. The cry for MAIL is in 
every child’s heart twice a day and it is disappointing to the child 
to have weeks pass without a letter coming his way. May our old 
Ford bring us more happiness and mail!” 


A much reprinted and widely circulated article among 
the school papers was Boyd Nelson’s “Will He Become Self- 
Supporting” in the November, 1946, Utah Eagle. It is quoted 
in part: 


“It is a dishonest and biased judgement to blame inability of a 
deaf person to compete in vocational work upon his deafness. There 
are many apparently normal hearing people who can’t compete 
satisfactorily with other persons. It may be just as logical to say 
that these persons are handicapped because of hearing as it is to 
say that a deaf person is handicapped because of lack of it. In either 
case the worker is handicapped but the possibilities are that hearing 
or the lack of hearing is not the outstanding factor. 

The deaf person who has developed desirable personality traits 
and good work habits through parental and school guidance is in 
demand as an employee quite as much as any other capable work- 
man. I do believe, however, that there is need of further education 
among the public that deaf persons are not a class. Because one 
deaf person makes a poor employee is no reason to believe others 
may be the same, any more than because one hearing person fails 
is reason to think that all others are similar. In fact the differences 
among deaf persons may be even greater than among the hearing. 
While some deaf persons may be extremely poor workmen, others 
may be extremely valuable. There is a tendency in many deaf 
people to compensate for the hearing disabilities by developing 
extraordinary qualities of fine workmanship. 

National surveys have shown that deaf workers are above average 
in traits and abilities desired of employees, and many employers 
realize this. If, however, you as parents have treated your deaf 
child in such a manner ‘that he had learned to not expect to be 
able to compete in vocational life then he certainly might be handi- 
pr a Do not, however, blame his deafness for such dis- 
abilities.” 
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ADVICE TO TEACHERS 


The Kansas Star, January 1947, offers this excellently- 
worded editorial by Will Rogers to the teachers under the 
apt heading, “The Cart before the Horse.” 


“A horse is an animal commonly used to pull loads. A horse is 
sometimes ridden. And currently, a horse occasionally occupies a 
classroom teacher’s chair. 

We are all familiar with the first two varieties of horse. The third 
type is not a newcomer, and it is sometimes we could well do 
without. 

In the profession of teaching the deaf, one occasionally chances 
upon teachers who are under the impression that their charges 
cannot learn. Such teachers pityingly feel that deaf children are 
much more than “three years retarded” and as a result, the work 
they give their pupils is far, far below their ability levels. Even- 
tually, under such instruction, the pupils’ ability levels will gradually 
drop until they are finally where the teacher mistakenly feels they 
stand. 

Later teachers may do all they possibly can to correct matters, 
but it is too late. The harm has been done, and no one suffers but 
the unfortunate pupils—and perhaps a few teachers with perception 
enough to realize what has taken place. 

These are the horses in our profession. They are the pulling 
variety, and occasionally they are ridden. 

Such teachers, if they persist in being horses, should put the cart 
before the horse. Instead of pulling their pupils, they should push 
them a bit. No one is going to work harder than he must. Until a 
pupil is given work that will really make him sweat, he will never 
know how much he can do. 

Too many of our pupils have mental saddle sores from taking 
it easy. In many cases, the pupil is at fault, but there are cases, 
where the teacher is the culprit. Teachers who let their pupils ride 
along may be lazy. For this there is no excuse. On the other hand, 
they may not understand their pupils. For this there is also no 
excuse, but it is the lesser of two evils. 

By ‘not understanding,’ we do not mean that the teacher is a 
poor psychologist, The meaning is literal—the teacher does not 
understand signs and the manual alphabet well. This makes it im- 
possible for pupils unable to speak clearly to express themselves to 
her to the best of their ability. 

As a result, she has a distorted concept of their abilities, and this 
influences her in giving them work that is much too easy. 

The U.S. Army is gradually withdrawing horses from service as 
being obsolete. There is still a place in the army for horses. There 
is = a place in a school for the deaf for horses—only if it boasts 
a farm. 


James R. Kirkley in The Colorado Index for January, 
1947, discourses on a sometimes neglected aspect of the 
teacher’s place in our educational scheme. It is not sufficient 


to be a classroom guide to the textbook. There is much more 
to teaching than that. 
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“In schools for the deaf, whose responsibility cannot be over- 
looked, there has been too little opportunity for the development of 
dynamic leadership. Efforts have, of a necessity, been directed 
toward the solution of local problems. Distribution and the small 
number of schools have to a great extent been overcome by publica- 
tions, conventions, and regional conferences. But the current trend 
of events resulting chiefly from World War II leaves room for more 
thought and action. 

The profession of educating the deaf is deeply indebted to those 
dynamic leaders of yesteryear. Their influence will be everlasting. 
They, however, never had an opportunity so ripe as that which faces 
the leaders of today. No single profession is getting more attention 
from the public eye than that of today’s teacher. Opinion is sympa- 
thetic and favorable. Now is the time to assume initiative. Now is 
the time for dynamic leaders to write their names on the scroll of 
time. 


Addendum: 


The above may be considered an appeal to the administrative 
officers in schools for the deaf. The first perusal will pronounce its 
inadequacy. More is needed. Administration means the perform- 
= of the executive duties of institution. That is a man-sized order 
today. 

Looking back to those leaders of yesterday, whose methods we 
use today, it may be readily seen that their most potent influence 
is the result. of experience as a classroom teacher. Where then do 
the administrators fit into this scheme? What is their responsibility 
for improvement in the techniques of teaching? The most that can 
be asked is stimulation via encouragement and support. 

Admitting the above to be true, it can be easily seen that respon- 
sibility for a successful school can be laid at the door of no single 
individual. Encouragement is always a motive force, yet its absence 
can never be used as an excuse. The inner motive force which 
characterizes many teachers is an innate and precious quality. It 
does not wait for encouragement. It produces and cultivates at all 
times and under all conditions. 

Dynamic leadership, therefore, can originate in the classroom. 
Not easily nor hurriedly. It requires time and mental effort. The 
expenditure of time and effort will always lead toward practical 
accomplishment, and after accomplishment there is joy and satis- 
faction, absolute requisites for human happiness.” 


Miss Enfield Joiner offers wise words to the teacher of the 
deaf in her “In Conclusion” printed in The Arkansas Optic 
for November, 1946. This well-presented article has been re- 
printed by many of the members of the l.p.f. 


“We often hear it said that teachers, like poets, are BORN, not 
made. I, for one, refuse to accept that dictum. I have seen too many 
teachers who seemed hopeless at first_become, through their own 
efforts, good and efficient teachers. However, there is a quality 
inherent in many teachers, which for a better name, I will call 
‘teaching ability.’ To my mind, it is the most valuable qualifica- 
tion a teacher can possess. And it can be developed. 

In a work so highly specialized as ours is, the teacher of deaf 
children should have special training. In ninety-nine out of a hun- 
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dred cases that training is essential, but in rare instances I have 
known teachers who, possessing ‘teaching ability’ and a determina- 
tion to learn from every source with Foe they came in contact, 
trained themselves. But let us agree, that adequate training, a 
conscientious attitude toward our work, and good physical health 
are basic qualifications. What else besides ‘teaching ability’ should 
we seek to develop in ourselves? 

Perhaps first of all in importance is self-control. The minute a 
teacher loses her temper, that minute she loses control of her class. 
Young teachers sometimes acted as if they believed I used some 
sort of strange magic, when, as principal, I was appealed to in cases 
of discipline, because when I said ‘Come’ to recalcitrant children, 
they came. There was nothing magical about it; the naughty child 
realized that I was not angry and that his punishment would be just. 
One can remain firm and determined, and though seething inwardly, 
keep one’s poise. 

Another asset well worth increasing in the objective viewpoint. 
This not only enables us to follow suggestions, to accept criticism 
and more correctly to evaluate our own work but it develops the 
habit of ‘putting yourself in his place.’ We too often forget that 
‘children are people,’ that they feel, as grownups do, natural resent- 
ment at unjust treatment, that they have rights which are often 
disregarded and that personality is as sacred at seven as it is at 
twenty-one. Which does not mean that personality must be ‘ex- 
pressed’ regardless of the rights of others, but that in working with 
a child his own personality should always be respected. 

If a teacher happens to possess a sense of humor, she should 
cherish it as a gift from Heaven. There are times in life and in a 
classroom, when it will do more for us than philosophy or religion. 
A good laugh will often reduce a mountain to a molehill. Then let 
us laugh and let our classes laugh with us. 

A sense of values or the ability to distinguish between what is 
important and what is not, an absolute necessity both in presenting 
work and in keeping order. Its other name is ‘common sense’ and 
blessed are the pupils whose teacher has a large share of it. 

Last of all, a teacher must LOVE her class. Enthusiasm may be 
artificially whipped up, but affection must be genuine. Children 
cannot be fooled, they KNOW and they respond in kind. Whoever 
works conscientiously with a child long enough comes to care for 
him. In conclusion, then, let us say that whether it be a by-product 
of our work or the compelling factor, love for the child is the asset 
which brings the largest dividends in the coin of happiness to both 
teacher and pupil.” 


The following is from the Superintendent’s Corner of The 
Georgia School Helper for January 1947. 


“Dr. Powrie Doctor’s recent letter to the editor of the Buff and 
Blue calling attention to the fact that more recognition should be 
given Laurent Clerc, the first deaf teacher in the United States, was 
certainly timely. Dr. Doctor quoted from a talk made by Dr. 
George Morris McClure to the teacher-training class at Gallaudet 
College as follows: 

‘The first deaf teacher of the deaf in a permanent American 
school, that brilliant young Frenchman, Laurent Clerc, shares with 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet the credit for the success of the Hart- 
ford school. It was he who trained the founders of the many great 
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schools that were established in the quarter of a century following 
the opening of the Hartford school.’ 

The name Laurent Clerc and the American school at Hartford 
strikes a responsive chord in the minds and hearts of all Georgians 
familiar with the early history of the Georgia School for the Deaf. 
Away back in 1834, considering the mode of travel, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was a ‘fur ways’ from Milledgeville, Georgia, but during 
that year Louis Weld, a trainee and then a contemporary of Laurent 
Clerc, traveled all the way to Georgia with a class of deaf students 
for the purpose of arousing interest in the welfare of the deaf of 
Georgia. Esther Cathy in her ‘A History of the Georgia School 
for the Deaf’ writes of this incident as follows: 

‘Perhaps the greatest factor which influenced the legislature of 
1834 to make the first appropriation of $3,000 for the education 
of the deaf was a visit to the General Assembly at Milledgeville 
by Mr. Louis Weld of the American School for the Deaf at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. He, with a class of pupils, gave a demonstration 
for the purpose of arousing interest in the welfare of the deaf rather 
than to solicit pupils for his school. However, he must have made a 
favorable impression, for soon after his visit arrangements were 
made to send the few deaf children of Georgia to the Hartford 
School until such time as the establishment of a Georgia or South- 
ern institution seemed advisable.’ 

(It might be well to mention here that John J. Flournoy a deaf 
man of Jackson County, Georgia, paved the way for Mr. Weld 
with a petition the previous year to the Georgia State Assembly, 
Foc the establishment of a suitable institution for the deaf and 

umb.’) 

So it was that this scholarly deaf Frenchman, Laurent Clerc, to- 
gether with the renowned Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet directly 
moulded the pattern of the education of the deaf in America and 
in Georgia. 

Most of us are familiar with the trials and tribulations of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet in Europe, where supported by his own indomi- 
table spirit and the financial assistance of Dr. Cogswell and others 
of Hartford, he sought to learn more about the education of the 
deaf. It is sad to reflect how long delayed might have been the 
bringing of educational enlightenment to the deaf of America, and 
Georgia, if it had not been in the mind and soul of Laurent Clerc 
to detach himself from his beloved homeland and then bind himself 
as one with Gallaudet in the noble and sacred purpose to which 
he, throughout the balance of his life, gave a full measure of 
devotion. 

What is education? What chance has a congenitally deaf person 
to acquire an education? Laurent Clerc came out of an institution 
for the deaf and dumb in Paris, directed by Abbe Sicard, a pro- 
ponent of the ‘beautiful sign language.’ He never learned to talk. 
Yet, on one occasion while being complimented for his professional 
zeal, his profound knowledge, and his mastery of both the French 
and English language, Clere likened his condition to that of one 
who had come out of darkness into the light. In regard to his earlier 
state he said: ‘I had a mind, but it did not think; I had a heart, 
but it did not feel. My mother had endeavored to show me the 
heavens, and make me know God, but her attempts were vain; I 
could comprehend nothing.’ 

In the roll of great teachers of the deaf in America, who were 
themselves deaf, the name Laurent Clerc stands at the top. He is 
truly one of the immortals.” 
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CoMBINED SYSTEM 


The Ohio Chronicle for October 12, 1946 carries a reprint 
from the annual report of St. Gabriel’s School for the Deaf, 
New South Wales. Most experienced educators will agree 
with the philosophy of this school in regard to the combined 
method. Utilizing speech, the manual method and the lan- 
guage of signs should present the best all around medium for 
educating the deaf child. 


“The system employed in St. Gabriel’s in educating the deaf 
pupils is known as the ‘Combined.’ In this method speech and 
speech-reading, together with finger spelling and signing, find their 
proper place. Our object is to fit the method to the pupil and not 
the pupil to the method. Emphasis is laid on the acquisition and 
the use of English. Although in general the system is known as 
the ‘Combined,’ the particular method used in giving the pupils the 
power to express themselves is the one initiated in our famous 
Irish school (Cabra) and to which has been added from time to 
time such new developments in the education of the deaf as have 
been found worth while. In this method the pupils are led, step 
by step, to assess the value of words and to use them correctly. A 
series of illustrated charts, graduated according to difficulty, are used 
to present formal language. In addition, special readers are in use. 
These aid in enlarging the vocabulary and introduce everyday 
idioms. The problem of language is the most difficult, the. most 
important and indeed the only problem to be reckoned with by 
the teacher of the deaf, for once the pupil is in possession of this 
priceless asset, he has the key to all knowledge and needs but to 
apply himself diligently to study in order to master any subject he 
may desire. 

In St. Gabriel’s we have in use a sign language which is both 
graceful and expressive. It is not to be confused with arbitrary 
signs of a disconnected nature, to which objection is raised on 
account of their effect on English expression. The sign language 
used in our school is sound in construction and by its means teach- 
ers and pupils may converse with ease and correctness. It is because 
of this language that we are in a position to give our pupils precise 
instruction in their faith. It will be appreciated that in matters of 
religion, correctness of expression is essential. That all deaf children 
cannot attain that proficiency of speech, speech-reading which 
would enable them to profit when speech is used as the means of 
instruction, and this is particularly so in their early years of school- 
ing, will be readily admitted. Hence necessity of having another 
medium by which the child’s mind can be stimulated and by which 
steady and solid progress can be made. 

We claim that we have this medium—namely, our sign language, 
which, when used intelligently, is an educating force of great value. 
Visitors to the school, who have been well able to assess the value 
of education, have expressed admiration for the system which pro- 
duces such solid results. The satisfaction of the parent of past and 
present pupils and particularly the educational standing of our ex- 
students in many parts of the commonwealth, is a tribute to the 
high place St. Gabriel’s has reached academically because of its 
system of education of deaf boys. But even so, new developments in 
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this special field of education have for us the greatest interest and 
those proving worthy will find a place in our schools. 

The subjects of speech and speech-reading receive considerable 
attention, the aim being to give the pupil facility that he will, in 
a large measure, be able to communicate with his hearing com- 
panions. From his early days in school, the young pupil begins a 
course with this aim in view. It will be remembered that the deaf 
child knows nothing of sound except in the form of mere vibrations 
destitute of higher qualities. Heard speech is not for him; its mani- 
festations are not for his ears but for eyes. Now this substitution 
involves difficulties of no mean order, for the stimuli offered in 
entirely different from that in the normal case. However, by means 
of the sense of touch, imitation of sounds and the vibrations that 
do exist, faint sound images are excited for transmission to the 
correct. brain centre. Naturally a high physical condition and 
mental alertness is required for his work. In the case of speech- 
reading the best results are obtained by synthetical methods. When 
the value of speech-reading is realized by the pupil, progress be- 
comes rapid and the joy of the possession of the power counter- 
balances the labour and the patience expended. 

There can be little doubt that deaf children can develop a high 
degree of perfection in speech and at the same time use the manual 
method to gain their knowledge of English. These children use 
speech whenever possible, but they have received their under- 
standing of the English language through the manual method and 
this medium will stand to them when others fail. 

For those pupils who have residual hearing, the Multitone is 
used. The instrument enables the teacher to speak at the micro- 
phone, the amplified sound being conveyed to the pupil by the 
earphones, which may be adjusted in volume and pitch. It will be 
realized that pupils with residual hearing have a considerable ad- 
vantage over the totally deaf pupil, and consequently his facility 
to speak is correspondingly greater.” 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS TO THE DEAF 


When Mr. Dwight W. Reeder of the Louisiana School for 
the Deaf suggested that a teacher be elected as president of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, he 
caused a lively exchange of opinions among the members of 
the l.p.f. 

The following is from the California News for January 
1947. 


“One’s first inclination is to agree with Mr. Reeder. To one 
unfamiliar with the activities of the president of the Convention, 
it may seem strange that an organization of teachers is presided 
over by superintendents, especially when the superintendents have 
a separate organization of their own. With a little further study 
of the subject, however, one is more inclined to agree that the 
logical choice for president of the Convention must come from 
among the superintendents. 

The office of president is something more than a mere ‘honor.’ 
It involves such a great amount of work that it is doubtful if any 
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superintendent would accept just for the honor of heading the 
profession. To the credit of those superintendents who have served 
in the office, it can be said that they did so as a duty to the pro- 
fession. No active teacher could handle the immense amount of 
work involved and at the same time do full justice to his school 
work. The only reason superintendents can handle it is that they 
have the assistance of their secretaries. 

Another factor in favor of superintendents is that when one is 
elected president, it is fairly certain that he will be present to 
preside over the next meeting of the Convention. Few teachers 
know at the time of one meeting whether or not they will be present 
at the next, due to the fact that they must pay their own traveling 
expenses. If a teacher is elected president, then, he must employ a 
secretary to assist with his correspondence, and he must be ready 
to meet the expenses of a trip which may take him from one end 
of the country to the other. Either that or the Convention must 
provide a fund for a secretary and traveling expenses for the 
president, in which case we teachers will find ourselves called upon 
to pay annual dues of about five dollars, instead of the present 
one-dollar levy. 

Election of a teacher does not necessarily mean that the Conven- 
tion will have a teacher as the presiding officer at its next meeting. 
If an up-and-coming teacher is elected to office, it is quite possible 
that by the time of the next meeting he will be a superintendent. 

Some years ago, before the Fulton meeting of the Convention, 
this same question was raised, as it has been from time to time down 
through the years. At that time this writer presented an observation 
which we shall repeat here. There is no sentiment against a teach- 
er’s being elected to office, but persons elected to any office usually 
are those who take an active part in the deliberations of the business 
sessions. For reasons tinknown, teachers seldom raise their voices 
in meetings. A glance at the minutes of Convention business sessions 
shows the fact that almost the only voices heard are those of super- 
intendents. Let teachers lift up their voices and contribute of their 
thoughts to the proceedings, and they may find themselves in high 
office—a situation which we venture to say they will regret. 

In the school organization, the work of a teacher is to conduct 
the affairs of a classroom, and the work of a superintendent is to 
administer the affairs of a school. The same theme is carried out at 
a convention. Teachers conduct demonstrations and read papers of 
numerous phases of education. Superintendents manipulate the 
machinery which brings them all together. Both groups are equally 
helpful, contributing their own special talents to the success of the 
meetings. Let us continue in this manner, working together in har- 
monious agreement for the greatest good of the profession.” 


Superintendent Hollingsworth brings up the other side in 
the School Helper for January, 1947: 


“This corner heartily endorses the idea of a teacher becoming 
president of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
as advocated by Principal Dwight W. Reeder of the Louisiana State 
School for the Deaf in the November issue of The Pelican. 

We will go even further than Mr. Reeder and express the opin- 
ion that the next president should be a teacher removed from the 
dominancy of a small clique in the Conference of Executives of 


= 
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American Schools for the Deaf who have controlled both organiza- 
tions for some time. This would not weaken but tend to strengthen 
both organizations. There could then be a normal and wholesome 
cooperation without irritating coercion. 

Some of the reasons why the plan recommended by Mr. Reeder 
should be effected at the next Convention are very obvious to all. 
To begin with the Convention of Instructors of the American 
Schools for the Deaf is primarily a teachers’ organization. To deny 
them the presidency and a majority membership on the board of 
directors provokes a rather incongruous state of affairs. Especially 
is this true in view of the fact that the executives have their own 
organization, meeting on alternate years. 

The second reason why the teachers should be given more con- 
sideration is because of wide-spread discontent with the monopoly 
control of both national organizations by a small group of willfull 
executives. Such a set up is not conducive to the well being of 
either organization. Is there discontent? We will venture the asser- 
tion that there has been dissatisfaction over a long period of years. 
It has grown from a nation-wide whisper until it has now reached 
a crescendo approaching outspoken righteous wrath. For us to deny 
this is to liken ourselves to the proverbial ostrich with his head 
buried in the sand. 

Finally, patriotism and loyalty should move us to do something 
about the unhappy condition. The leaders of the two national 
organizations in question are jealous of their authority and at the 
same time acknowledge a lessening of interest on the part of super- 
intendents and teachers as a whole. They further acknowledge, and 
so does the profession as a whole, that there is a descendency in 
power and influence of both the Conference and the Convention. 
Have any of us ever stopped to consider that the very fact the 
Convention has condoned a small monopoly control by executives is 
prima-facie evidence that some of us have been autocratic in our 
thinking while many more of us have been indifferent, or to put 
it more bluntly, disgusted with the whole situation. 

Let’s welcome the new crowd coming up. They have young 
democratic ideas and profesional ideals that bodes good for the 
Convention and the profession as a whole. They need the guidance 
and balance that wisdom, through experience, can give. But, to say 
they can not refresh our thinking and invigorate our policies, is a 
delusion and a snare. Even the editor of The Cavalier was a little 
perked up when considering the conference at St. Augustine. He 
wrote: ‘The meeting should be downright interesting now that 
Principal Dwight W. Reeder of the Louisiana School for the Deaf 
has given it a political shot in the arm.’ Yes, we, too, think this 
meeting will be interesting and will mark a measure of new progress. 
It is beyond almost any one’s doubt that a little more organiza- 
tional-wide interest and participation just now would prove helpful. 

To recognize ‘that the time has arrived for the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf to become, as the name implies, 
really an Association of Instructors’ is imminent and seemingly an 
important turn in the right direction. 

The clarion call has sounded. A new day and a new hope is in the 
offing. It now behooves the majority membership of the Conven- 
tion of Instructors of the American Schools for the Deaf to feel 
their responsibility and assume their portion of the burden in pro- 
pelling their organization forward on democratic self-governing 
principles.” 
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Under the heading, “The Convention—Some Further Re- 
flections,” in the March issue of The Maryland Bulletin, 
Superintendent Bjorlee finishes up the discussion. 


“Since the agitation to place the presidency of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf in the hands of a classroom 
teacher was raised, some revealing facts have come to light. There 
is an unfortunate lack of information concerning our organization 
and its problems, and it is regrettable that relatively few appear 
to have read the original article by Mr. Dwight W. Reeder, prin- 
cipal, Louisiana School, so as to catch the full import of his plan. 
For instance, three letters in response to our earlier editorial 
suggest that while the election of a superintendent would appear 
logical due to the executive experience which has been gained over 
and above elassroom activities, there are outstanding individuals 
who might well grace that position. In two of these cases a head 
teacher was named and in the third, a principal was suggested. 
We referred to the original article underlining the word classroom 
teacher and inquired if those who proposed these names were not 
basing their suggestion on the broader experience of their nominees. 
Two replied that they could not believe head teachers and prin- 
cipals were intended to be excluded. 

To banish further doubt we quote Mr. Reeder’s editorial: 

‘It seems to us that the time has arrived for the Convention of 
’ American Instructors of the Deaf to become, as the name implies, 

really an Association of Instructors, headed by a classroom teacher. 

‘In order to bring this about, let us select a teacher candidate 
at an early date and all get behind that person for president. Your 
suggesting a candidate at this time will help. Please send your 
suggestion now. Will you also offer your services for campaigning 
when we go to St. Augustine?’ 

Several superintendents have stated that teachers should play a 
more active part at the conventions. To this we heartily concur 
and refer you to the article written by Mr. Roy F. Nilson, principal 
of the Ohio School. A casual glance at recent proceedings will 
indicate that a very strong trend has already taken place in this 
direction. 

There are no vagaries in the Constitution as to who is eligible 
for membership and no qualifications as to holding of office. These 
facts bear repetition: 


II, Object. 
To secure the harmonious union in one organization of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 
The above limitation of ‘membership makes the Convention a 
purely professional body, and has proven acceptable. 


ArticLe III, Membership. 


All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association 
on payment of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

The above statement definitely precludes any attempt at class 
legislation that would tend to bar any members from the right to 
hold office. 

Nothing could be more democratic than the method of procedure 
pursued in the election of officers. We would respectfully request 
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American Schools for the Deaf who have controlled both organiza- 
tions for some time. This would not weaken but tend to strengthen 
both organizations. There could then be a normal and wholesome 
cooperation without irritating coercion. 

Some of the reasons why the plan recommended by Mr. Reeder 
should be effected at the next Convention are very obvious to all. 
To begin with the Convention of Instructors of the American 
Schools for the Deaf is primarily a teachers’ organization. To deny 
them the presidency and a majority membership on the board of 
directors provokes a rather incongruous state of affairs. Especially 
is this true in view of the fact that the executives have their own 
organization, meeting on alternate years. 

The second reason why the teachers should be given more con- 
sideration is because of wide-spread discontent with the monopoly 
control of both national organizations by a small group of willfull 
executives. Such a set up is not conducive to the well being of 
either organization. Is there discontent? We will venture the asser- 
tion that there has been dissatisfaction over a long period of years. 
It has grown from a nation-wide whisper until it has now reached 
a crescendo approaching outspoken righteous wrath. For us to deny 
this is to liken ourselves to the proverbial ostrich with his head 
buried in the sand. 

Finally, patriotism and loyalty should move us to do something 
about the unhappy condition. The leaders of the two national 
organizations in question are jealous of their authority and at the 
same time acknowledge a lessening of interest on the part of super- 
intendents and teachers as a whole. They further acknowledge, and 
so does the profession as a whole, that there is a descendency in 
power and influence of both the Conference and the Convention. 
Have any of us ever stopped to consider that the very fact the 
Convention has condoned a small monopoly control by executives is 
prima-facie evidence that some of us have been autocratic in our 
thinking while many more of us have been indifferent, or to put 
it more bluntly, disgusted with the whole situation. 

Let’s welcome the new crowd coming up. They have young 
democratic ideas and profesional ideals that bodes good for the 
Convention and the profession as a whole. They need the guidance 
and balance that wisdom, through experience, can give. But, to say 
they can not refresh our thinking and invigorate our policies, is a 
delusion and a snare. Even the editor of The Cavalier was a little 
perked up when considering the conference at St. Augustine. He 
wrote: ‘The meeting should be downright interesting now that 
Principal Dwight W. Reeder of the Louisiana School for the Deaf 
has given it a political shot in the arm.’ Yes, we, too, think this 
meeting will be interesting and will mark a measure of new progress. 
It is beyond almost any one’s doubt that a little more organiza- 
tional-wide interest and participation just now would prove helpful. 

To recognize ‘that the time has arrived for the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf to become, as the name implies, 
really an Association of Instructors’ is imminent and seemingly an 
important turn in the right direction. 

The clarion call has sounded. A new day and a new hope is in the 
offing. It now behooves the majority membership of the Conven- 
tion of Instructors of the American Schools for the Deaf to feel 
their responsibility and assume their portion of the burden in pro- 
pelling their organization forward on democratic self-governing 
principles.” 
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Under the heading, “The Convention—Some Further Re- 
flections,” in the March issue of The Maryland Bulletin, 
Superintendent Bjorlee finishes up the discussion. 


“Since the agitation to place the presidency of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf in the hands of a classroom 
teacher was raised, some revealing facts have come to light. There 
is an unfortunate lack of information concerning our organization 
and its problems, and it is regrettable that relatively few appear 
to have read the original article by Mr. Dwight W. Reeder, prin- 
cipal, Louisiana School, so as to catch the full import of his plan. 
For instance, three letters in response to our earlier editorial 
suggest that while the election of a superintendent would appear 
logical due to the executive experience which has been gained over 
and above elassroom activities, there are outstanding individuals 
who might well grace that position. In two of these cases a head 
teacher was named and in the third, a principal was suggested. 
We referred to the original article underlining the word classroom 
teacher and inquired if those who proposed these names were not 
basing their suggestion on the broader experience of their nominees. 
Two replied that they could not believe head teachers and prin- 
cipals were intended to be excluded. 

To banish further doubt we quote Mr. Reeder’s editorial : 

‘It seems to us that the time has arrived for the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf to become, as the name implies, 
really an Association of Instructors, headed by a classroom teacher. 

‘In order to bring this about, let us select a teacher candidate 
at an early date and all get behind that person for president. Your 
suggesting a candidate at this time will help. Please send your 
suggestion now. Will you also offer your services for campaigning 
when we go to St. Augustine?’ 

Several superintendents have stated that teachers should play a 
more active part at the conventions. To this we heartily concur 
and refer you to the article written by Mr. Roy F. Nilson, principal 
of the Ohio School. A casual glance at recent proceedings will 
indicate that a very strong trend has already taken place in this 
direction. 

There are no vagaries in the Constitution as to who is eligible 
for membership and no qualifications as to holding of office. These 
facts bear repetition: 


Articue II, Object. 


To secure the harmonious union in one organization of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

The above limitation of membership makes the Convention a 
purely professional body, and has proven acceptable. 


Articte III, Membership. 


All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association 
on payment of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

The above statement definitely precludes any attempt at class 
legislation that would tend to bar any members from the right to 
hold office. 

Nothing could be more democratic than the method of procedure 
pursued in the election of officers. We would respectfully request 
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that those interested secure from their libraries the proceedings of 
the Fulton Convention, 1941, and read the “General Business Ses- 
sion,” pages 311 to 326. Note especially result of written ballot 
found on page 324, wherein a superintendent was elected third 
member of the board of directors in preference to a teacher nomi- 
nated for the same position. Note also statement of the presiding 
officer in connection with nominations for vice president, page 316: 

“Are there any other nominations? This is a democratic gathering 
and it is your Convention.” Deep silence prevailed. Where was this 
“crescendo approaching outspoken righteous wrath”? 

This year Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, as vice president, is responsible 
for the program to be given at St. Augustine. In these efforts he 
is ably assisted by the president, Dr. C. J. Settles. Are we justified 
in discarding the benefit of the experience which Dr. Elstad has 
gained, or shall we follow a precedent of long standing by naming 
him as president for the next biennium? That Dr. Elstad is emi- 
nently qualified for the position in virtue of experience, diplomacy 
and tact, need not be elaborated upon here. 

There is a strong preponderance of women in the Convention 
and one of their number should be considered for highest office. 

Mr. Reeder has made himself a nominating committee of one to 
secure names of prospective individuals, meeting his requirements, 
one of whom shall be elected president. He has publicly called for 
volunteers to put on a campaign seeking the election of such indi- 
vidual. To the best of our knowledge there has never before been 
such high pressure tactics exerted during the 97 years of the organi- 
zation’s history. Had the proponent of this movement centered 
upon an individual with outstanding qualifications and proposed 
that name for consideration, the whole matter would have appeared 
in an entirely different light. As urged, class is being pitted against 
class and we can see what that has done to the labor situation in 
our country. 

When the name of a lady has been proposed, as vice president 
and to formulate a program for the 1949 Convention, the spon- 
taneous retort has favored Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent of the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf. Some would seem to feel that the 
position of vice president is purely an honorary one. If true, we can 
think of no one more entitled to this honor. On the other hand, it 
is not an honorary position, and requires a thorough knowledge of 
our work, methods employed, wide acquaintance with men and 
women in the profession, and the needs most urgent at this par- 
ticular time. Mrs. Poore can bring to her aid experience from the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and from the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, in both of which she is a member of the Board of 
Directors; from the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf in which she has actively participated in each succeeding 
Convention, and most of all, from the wide experience gained from 
actual teaching coupled with the task of building up the splendid 
institution under her direct supervision at Knoxville. 

This interchange of ideas may be productive of some good. All 
the teachers we have talked with have enjoyed their Convention 
experiences. One teacher writes, ‘I thought the Conventions were 
held for the betterment of deaf children, not for teachers.’ Another 
states, ‘What do some people expect for a dollar?’ That is exactly 
the cost of a year’s membership dues.” 
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CURRICULUM 


An interesting and unusual addition has been made to the 
curriculum at the Missouri School. We do not doubt that 
this course in driving will be profitable and enjoyable for 
everyone who participates. The announcement and details 
appear in the November 16, 1946 Missourz Record. 


“This fall the Missouri School for the Deaf is starting a course 
for our older boys and girls in safe operation of motor vehicles. 
This is a part of their education that authorities now agree is of 
prime importance in making them good citizens of the modern com- 
munity, and we feel that it is a forward step. 

Mr. Graunke will be in charge of the instruction, which will be 
given on Saturday morning two times a month. Sufficient copies 
of a textbook, issued by the Missouri State Highway Department 
with the approval of the State Department of Education, have been 
secured, and other suitable matter will be used. For the present, 
the course will be restricted to the members of our two upper classes 
and some of the vocational majors. 

It is planned to make the course practical and efficient and later 
on to have actual driving instruction and practice.” 


A new type of summer training was inaugurated at the 
Louisiana School in 1946. It is explained in The Wisconsin 
Times for December, 1946. 


“For many of the older boys and girls of the Louisiana State 
School for the Deaf at Baton Rouge the summer of 1946 was some- 
thing quite new in their lives. Instead of going home for the summer 
vacation, some boys and girls stayed at school and continued their 
training by working in many types of jobs downtown. This was 
the first time that such a program had been planned, because it 
was so successful all of them hoped that it may be repeated again 
for many summers in the future. 

Many of the students teamed up and prepared their meals to- 
gether, kept house or did something else. Each of the students paid 
for his own meals and kept it separately in the ice box. The students 
kept their living quarters nice and clean before going to work and 
they were proud of it.” 


Forrign News 


Francis C. Higgins in the January 18, 1947, Ohio Chronicle 
writes of the four schools for the deaf in Colombia. In the 
statement that only the oral method is recognized, even with 
those that cannot learn to speak, one should give a thought 
to ends and means. 

“In Colombia, there are only four schools for the deaf: two in 

Bogota, the capital, one in Medellin and the fourth in Cali. One of 


the two schools in Bogota is the oldest in that country, and, at 
present, it is giving instruction to 186 pupils, all girls. 
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The school at Cali is the youngest, having been in existence for 
only six years. 

All four schools house both blind and deaf pupils, a practice 
which is quite common in foreign countries. With the exception 
of the school at Cali, all schools publish their own periodicals, but 
only the oldest school prints a paper specially for pupils. 

Very few books on the deaf are in print in Colombia. However, 
it is the intention of the Principal of the oldest school to publish, 
at some future time, a few of her works in Spanish and French. 

Neither the sign language nor the manual alphabet is used or 
taught in these schools—another common practice of most foreign 
schools for the deaf. In Colombia, only the oral methods are recog- 
nized, and even with those who cannot learn to speak, lip reading 
and written language are taught. 

One of the trades the pupils at the oldest school at Bogota learn 
is to print and bind books and pamphlets.” 


The Kansas Star for December 1946 tells about the 
Korean School for the Deaf. 


“The following item was taken from a letter written by Mrs. 
Evelyn Comp Hoge, who is now in residence with her husband 
Army Captain Charles Hoge, in Seoul, Korea. 

‘I spent a morning at the school for the deaf last week. It is 
remarkably well conducted, but they have absolutely no equip- 
ment, and seem not to-know where to begin. The superintendent 
is sold on a strictly oral school, but the teachers on the staff are 
so upset by the slow development that they are trying to talk 
him into using the combined system. They have no sign language 
or manual alphabet. I’ve suggested that they work out an alphabet. 
The trouble is that the Korean language has 15 vowels and numer- 
ous combinations. 

The children all sleep on the floor—so do the teachers—all that 
the school consists of is desks and blackboards. The buildings are 
nice, but it is so funny to walk into a dormitory and see absolutely 
nothing. 

There are eight deaf teachers and no pre-school classes. One 
class I visited was having a number lesson. The teachers had picked 
up fallen leaves and also had branches of leaves. Believe me, she 
was using natural signs to explain the difference, and she was really 
teaching them something!’” 


The New York Journal of the Deaf for September 19, 
1946 offers an interesting letter from Mr. James Perkins, 
editor of the British Deaf Times, Cardiff, England. His 
pride and loyalty to his paper should be an inspiration to 
each editor of a school paper. The following is a paragraph 
from Mr. Perkins’ long letter. 

“How the time flies. It does not seem six years since your last 
great convention at Los Angeles. Much has happened since those 
days. We here in Cardiff went through terrible days and nights of 
horror, as did all the great seaports of Britain as the main of the 


bombing raids, but never once did the British Deaf Times fail to 
publish on the appointed day right through the war. In January 
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41 a night of the most frightful bombing saw the building next 
to our printing works gutted by fire bombs and the whole area 
damaged. We were railed off and under police control because of 
the danger from falling masonry, etc., yet we came out with the 
magazine that week on time. It was terrific going, but we won 
through. Nearly 300 people were killed and hundreds wounded, but 
we providentially escaped. It was the same story throughout the 
country; London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Coventry, Newcastle, Swan- 
sea, etc., and of course the deaf communities suffered accordingly— 
their homes destroyed, missions, meeting places, etc., burnt out or 
damaged. The deaf schools early on were evacuated inland and 
carried on throughout the war in country places not always safe 
although they were termed ‘safety areas.’ The old deaf people were 
also sent away to these safe spots from London and the big towns. 
So things for a long time were in a state of chaos but the spirit 
of the people, particularly the deaf, surmounted the awful diffi- 
culties, and emergency organizations sprang up all over the land— 
the work went on!” 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Gallaudet College should be a challenge to each and every 
student and teacher in America. The greater the interest and 
enthusiasm engendered by the teacher, the more likelihood 
is there of a larger enrollment and a greater college. However 
there is always the disappointed student and the disillu- 
sioned parents. Will Rogers in The Kansas Star, February 
1947, offers words of encouragement to those who could come, 
and words of comfort to those who should not. 


“About this time every year, a number of our Senior students 
begin to have visions of entering Gallaudet College in the fall, 
visions which their teachers also share. In too many cases, how- 
ever, the visions are mirages as it were, for now is not the time 
to think about preparing for college. Now is the time to put the 
finishing touches on one’s preparation for college, but it is too 
late to do more than add a little polish before the college entrance 
examinations that are held early in May. 

Any student that expects to cram into less than three months the 
work and preparation that require the best of us all to three years 
effort is not worth sending to college. Such students, were they to 
succeed in passing their entrance exams, would very likely not last 
long at Gallaudet and their failure would not only be a disappoint- 
ment to them, but a blot on the reputation of the school sending 
them to college. 

It is not to be assumed that everyone can be expected to success- 
fully complete the course at Gallaudet. However, when less than 
fifty per cent of an entering class succeeds in graduating, the 
indications are that most of them have not been properly prepared 
for college. The fault may be theirs, but it may also be the schools. 
In all too many instances, a brilliant boy or girl does not know 
anything about Gallaudet. Tnstead of entering a college specifically 
adapted to his instruction, he may, upon graduation, enter a state 
university, and nine times out of ten, he will receive little from the 
course offered. 
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Some of our leading students are those who have lost their hearing 
at an advanced age and are not accustomed to a school for the deaf. 
The use of signs and the manual alphabet does not come easy to 
them. They may feel that because they can talk well, they could 
easily complete a regular university course. They may even be 
encouraged in this attitude by some of their teachers who are op- 
posed to anything but the oral method. Yet, the few who do enter 
a@ university generally end up with a poorly balanced education, 
which fits them for neither teaching in a school for the deaf nor a 
position in industry. In fact, their college education may make 
them misfits, in as much as they will feel that by the mere fact of 
having a degree, they are too well prepared to do anything but the 
best type of work. 

Such boys and girls should be encouraged to attend Gallaudet. 
This encouragement must come from their teachers, supervisors, the 
superintendent and principal, and even alumni of the school. It 
must be given by people who are really interested in the welfare 
of their charges, and who have an interest in and a knowledge of 
Gallaudet College, the only college for the deaf in the world. If the 
staff of a school is Gallaudet conscious, then it follows that the stu- 
dents in that school are going to be favorably influenced. On the 
other hand, any school with the attitude that Gallaudet is just 
another jerk-water college, will send no students or very poor stu- 
dents to Gallaudet. 

The parents of any child in a school for the deaf can do much 
toward encouraging him to attend Gallaudet. Considering that the 
college awards free scholarships to deserving school graduates, 
parents should be more than glad to offer their children a bit of 
encouragement. This encouragement, however, should not be con- 
fined only to inspiring them to attend college. They must be en- 
couraged to study hard and do their best from the day they enter 
school and all through the school years. Thus encouraged, and en- 
couragement received from home can accomplish much, much more 
than the school can do, our students would not end up in February 
or April of their Senior year wondering how they can best prepare 
for a college education.” 


Hearine 


Again and again we are cautioned about the degree of aid 
actually received from these “acoustic restorers.” The Wis- 
consin Times for November 1, 1946 reprints the following 
selection from The Acoustic Eye. 


“The meaning of the word ‘rehabilitation’ is: ‘to restore,’ to 
restore to its former function, to restore to the original state of 
wellbeing, to restore to the original state of physical and mental 
health. When we apply the word rehabilitation to the use of the 
hearing aid, however, we must tread a little slowly. 

Putting on a hearing aid IS different than putting on glasses. 
When there is middle ear deafness the problem becomes merely 
one of providing sufficient amplification to get past the “block” or 
the “obstruction” in the middle ear. But when there is the problem 
of nerve or perceptive deafness, the problem is somewhat com- 
plicated, because one cannot restore what is gone or injured beyond 
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hope of repair. One does not ever grow another finger once the 
finger has been cut off, and one does not ever restore the auditory 
nerve, once the nerve is gone. You can, however, learn to adjust 
within the limit of the intensities left to you. You can restore 
insofar as you accept and recognize your limitations. Accept your 
hearing aid not as another ear, then; but as a crutch: even a poor 
crutch, but still a crutch. Your powers of perception are not ever 
going to be the same; but they will be greater than if they were 
not helped at all. Don’t expect too much from your aid, and you will 
be surprised how much you do get from it.” 


Albert W. Douglas, supervising teacher of the advanced 
department at the Connecticut School, endeavors to explain 
the values and functions of hearing aids in The American 
Era, December 1946. He was classed as an acoustic expert 
at Deshon General Hospital, Butler, Penna., where he spent 
several years working with deafened soldiers. 


“Much has been written about the Army’s Rehabilitation pro- 
gram and its work with the deafened and hard of hearing soldiers. 
However, little has been said about the application of the Army’s 
findings to the deaf or hard of hearing child. The purpose of this 
paper is not to discuss the Rehabilitation program, but rather how 
best to employ the results of the Army program for the better- 
ment of the deaf child. 

We must begin by thoroughly realizing that the Army worked 
with adults—people who had already had their vocabularies and 
speech developed before they lost their hearing. This fact im- 
mediately allows us to discard the Army’s courses in auricular 
training, speech correction and lip-reading, as impractical for our 
children. 

That leaves us with only one important section to apply to our 
field. That is the fitting, choosing and testing of hearing aids. 

The results of the Army research on hearing aids can be sum- 
marized briefly as these: 

(1) The average gain in hearing to be expected from the com- 
mercial portable aids on the market today is about forty decibels. 
While this is the average, individual gains will vary from an al- 
most negligible amount to as high as seventy decibels. The range 
is not in the aids themselves, but rather, in the individual’s mental 
and physical responses to the use of the aid itself. 

2) In the laboratory most of the A.M.A-approved aids can be 
expected to give similar results. (Because the Army seldom used 
non-approved aids, we cannot judge them.) In actual use, how- 
ever, individuals vary in their reaction to the different aids. There 
seems to be no way to predict the value of any one aid to any 
one person except by trial and test. 

(3) In general, we can expect one aid to be as durable as the 
next one. The weak point in most of them is the receiver cord. 

The above statements are true for the five most commonly 
known aids. Other aids may fail on one or more of the measure- 
ments. 

Now try to apply this information to the hard of hearing child. 

Individual aids for the nursery or pre-school child are inadvis- 
able. It is impossible to be certain of the amount of hearing loss 
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and thus to fit the child correctly. Secondly, the inconvenience of 
wearing the aid, plus the manipulation of the controls is more 
than the child can reasonably be expected to accept. Instead of 
the individual aid, the child should be given as much amplified 
sound and auricular training through the use of group aids as is 
possible without fatigue. 

As soon as the child is of sufficient age and mental advancement 
to respond reliably to audiometric testing, an individual aid may 
be fitted. This aid should be worn at all times unless the amplified 
sound causes headaches or nervousness. In that case, the child 
should wear it a short period at a time, slowly becoming used to it, 
after which the discomfort will usually disappear. 

The question of which aid to choose from the many on the 
market is not as difficult to answer as it might at first be thought. 
Hearing aids vary some in their responses, to be sure, but in spite 
of the tone controls with which some of them are equipped, the 
variation is slight. Any aid, well fitted, will give as satisfactory 
results as any other, equally as well fitted. This would not seem 
true to an adult because he has a preconceived conception of 
sound. To the deaf child, however, any sound is new and each 
must be learned and recognized. The child may be fitted in such 
a@ way as to best compensate for his loss far more easily than an 
‘error-conditioned’ adult. The fitting of the young child should be 
as nearly ideal as possible. 

Which model to use—the single unit or the more familiar battery 
case and instrument attached by a yard of cord? The single-unit 
instruments are a little weaker than the other models as a rule. 
That is caused by the necessity of using a smaller battery. There 
may be newer models with which we are not familiar, making use 
of new-type batteries which can compete more successfully with 
other models in strength. Other than that, the single units are much 
simpler to wear, less bother and have less chance of something 
going wrong with the cords. 

The question of air conduction or bone conduction is one which 
can not be answered without a careful study of the pupil’s audio- 
gram, although a few generalizations may be made. Bone conduc- 
tion may be utilized if the individual’s test shows a bone conduc- 
tion curve which is essentially normal. (The tester must be sure 
that the audiometer bone oscillator is accurate.) If the pupil has 
an air conduction loss of fifty decibels or less, check the bone con- 
duction carefully. When this condition is present, a bone conduc- 
tion instrument will act as an auxiliary ear, without stopping 
any of the sound which is being heard normally by air conduction. 

Air conduction aids should be fitted at all times when the loss is 
greater than fifty decibels, except in the case of the suppurating 
ear. In this case, a bone oscillator may be of temporary use during 
the period of actual discharge, although of much less value than 
the air conduction instrument. 

Once the individual aid has been fitted, it is only by constant 
and thorough auricular training that the child will be able to use 
it. A properly fitted aid is a beginning, but only a beginning, to 
better utilization of residual hearing. The child must be taught to 
recognize sounds, to discriminate between sounds, and to discard 
mentally all those unpleasant sounds which are forever pounding 
on our ear drums. This ability will not be automatic, but ‘must 
be taught by teachers who know the subject, who have the neces- 
sary patience, and the knack of guessing what is happening within 
the aid and the mind of the pupil. 
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The hearing aid is no cure-all. It is limited in its ability to re- 
place normal hearing—despite literature to the contrary. The 
instrument is called an ‘aid,’ and that is all it is, but it can, and 
it must become a more common aid than it is at present. Hearing 
aids in combination with lip-reading should lift a large percentage 
of our children with residual hearing out of the realm of the ‘deaf’ 
and into that of the ‘hard of hearing’ and so help them te become 
more easily accustomed to the hearing world in which they are 
forced to live. 

To be sure, the expense is not negligible, but when the schools for 
the deaf become sufficiently aware of the value of the individual 
aid, means will be found to procure and to care for the necessary 
aids for the children who can successfully use them. The sooner 
that day arrives, the sooner we claim to be doing all that is possible 
for the deaf and hard of hearing child.” 


INSURANCE FOR DEAF DRIVERS 


Although the deaf have generally achieved success in their 
battles for driving rights equal to the hearing, things still 
turn up to place them on their guard. This article on car 
coverage was reprinted from The Frat in The Maryland 
Bulletin for November, 1946. 


“One by one, the various states are enacting laws covering drivers 
of automobiles. 

These new laws have teeth in them. 

They bite your pocketbook badly unless you are protected by 
insurance as a driver. 

And if your pocketbook cannot meet the drain on it, you will not 
be allowed to drive any more. 

If you injure or kill somebody and suit is brought against you 
on that account, you may find yourself obliged to sacrifice all your 
property or have your income severely reduced by payments you 
may be obliged to make at stated intervals. 

These efforts on the part of the states to reduce the terrible 
carnage on our streets and highways are commendable. 

They are belated, it is true, but better late than never. 

And far too many states have no laws of this kind at all. 

Automobile insurance is now a necessity for every driver. 

If your car has become a necessity to you in your daily life, 
then property damage and public liability coverage is also a neces- 
sity. 

Or else. 

The deaf are faced by a drastic situation brought about by these 
new laws. 

Ordinarily unable to get car insurance from commercial com- 
panies, they are faced with the alternative of giving up driving 
altogether. 

But don’t let this situation alarm you. 

‘ It need not, if you give heed to what we are trying to tell you 
ere. 

If you want car insurance and cannot get it from any reputable 
company, this society can get it for you without trouble. 

Just drop the Home Office a card saying you want car insur- 
ance. 
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We will then send you a blank on which to apply for this in- 
surance. 

It is a very simple blank, requiring you to give your name and 
address, occupation, make and number of car, stating whether 
mortgaged or paid for, where car is kept, etc. 

When the application is sent back to us, we give it to our Chicago 
insurance brokers. 

They will send you a letter informing you as to rates you must 
pay in your particular locality for this imsurance. 

You will then write the brokers agreeing to pay the rates quoted. 

You get an insurance policy issued by one of the most reputable 
companies in the world, which operates in various countries, in 
addition to the United States. 

Some years ago, this company agreed to undertake insurance for 
deaf drivers, with a view of proving they were good risks. 

To date, several hundred deaf drivers have thus been insured 
through us. 

We make nothing out of these transactions. 

We carry this service for our members and all other deaf drivers, 
male and female, because we want them to have this protection. 

Also, we want ‘to prove to a doubting world that the deaf driver 
is as good a risk as his hearing brother. 

In time, we are pretty certain all the insurance companies will 
agree with us. 

Then our deaf people will be able to go to any insurance broker 
and get the car insurance he wants without any difficulty.” 


LIBRARIES 


The library should be the mental playground and work- 
shop of every deaf student. Their importance can never be 
overestimated; each school that is negligent of its library 
is losing the best opportunity existent for guiding the child 
to correct use of the written word. The members of the 1.p.f. 
should awake to the vital urgency of renovations among 
many of our school libraries, and should make this topic 
their theme song for the coming year. 

The North Dakota School is evidencing an early aware- 
ness in their preparation of a toy library. If this can eventu- 
ally lead the small child up to regular patronage of the li- 
brary in his older years, it is, indeed, an excellent thing. This 
excerpt is from The Minnesota Companion for February, 
1947. 

“Superintendent Carl F. Smith, of the North Dakota School for 
the Deaf, is a man with many ideas. From his fertile brain has 
evolved the toy library at the school he now heads. 

The toy library, which was financed through donation from in- 
dividuals and organizations, operates under the same system as a 


book library. Pupils visit the library and draw toys once a week. 
The library now contains toys valued at close to $700. The toys 
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include wagons, scooters, tricycles, sleds, roller skates, dolls, air- 
plane kits, guns, toy furniture, and modeling clay. In charge of the 
library is Louis Burns, a member of the faculty who is a graduate 
of the Minnesota School.” 


NOMENCLATURE 


As always there will be definitions and re-definitions of our 
educational terms. Mr. Kirkley in the December, 1946 Colo- 
rado Index attacks the word congenital. 


“Congenital is a word that is commonly used in the profession of 
educating the deaf. There is a possibility that, at times, we assume 
for this word certain implications which are both erroneous and 
harmful. 

Congenital means born with. That is, existing at, or dating from, 
birth. It does not mean inherited. It implies that the limits of 
development are fixed at birth. It does not mean that innate char- 
acteristics cannot be improved. In fact, the normal course of de- 
velopment from birth to adulthood is one of constant improve- 
ment. 

One should be encouraged to further effort when told that, in 
most cases, neither the child nor the man approaches these possible 
limits of development that are set at birth.” 


Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson asks in the March, 1947 issue 
of The California News, “What Do You Think?” 


“Nomenclature and the constant misuse of terms must still be 
considered one of the major problems in our field today. The 
writer has preached this these many years and is happy to say that 
some headway has been made. However, the task continues to be 
@ very serious one and should be carefully considered. 

If there are workers in our own profession who do not give proper 
interpretation to certain of the nomenclature, it stands to reason 
that we cannot expect the parents or the layman to understand 
them. This means confusion and lack of understanding. In turn, it 
means unnecessary problems. 

For example, there are some who think that the term “combined 
system” or “combined method” means the combined use of the 
combination of all the methods in the same classroom. This is 
entirely wrong and misleading. Some go further and consider it as 
meaning the inclusion of the use of signs as a “method” in the 
classroom. This again is very incorrect. 

The Combined Sytem means an arrangement under which some 
classes are taught orally and some classes are taught manually. 
The manual classes are taught through the means of the manual 
alphabet or finger spelling. Signs are not a method and therefore 
are not used in classrooms. They are, however, used by the students 
in all outside activities as a means of communication. 

In the writer’s opinion, the term “manual” is unfortunately a 
very poor one, and should be discontinued. It may mean something 
definite to most of us, but it has a different meanings to some in the 
profession and to all outsiders. To the inexperienced, it conveys the 
impression of a class that has failed “educationally” and is now 
being given manual work, activity done largely with the hand, such 
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as weaving, rug work, and manual training. This, you know, is far 
from the meaning, and yet this is the common interpretation given 
by those not acquainted with the work. 

There are some sincere and intelligent teachers in the field who 
have a similar idea. To them the manual class is one made up of 
“educational failures.” To them, the manual class is inferior to all 
others. This naturally is incorrect and shows an utter lack of un- 
derstanding. Every school for the deaf has its group of very, very 
slow children, whether they be orally taught or manually taught. 
After due trial, these children are placed in ‘special’ classes. With this 
group every kind of approach is justified. In other words, the classi- 
fication, in schools following the Combined System, is made up of 
oral classes, manual classes and special classes. 

To lessen the possibility of confusion, which is serious enough as 
it is, the writer suggests that we abolish the term “manual” from our 
nomenclature and substitute the very simple term, “non-oral.” This 
should convey the true meaning to both laymen and parents as well 
as to some of the inexperienced teachers. What do you think?” 


PRESCHOOL 


Receiving more attention all the time, preschool education 
is coming into its own as evidenced by the various training 
centers recently established for this department of educa- 
tion. The Michigan Mirror for February, 1947 says: 


“The Special Education Department of Syracuse University, 
New York, recently announced the first session of a program to 
prepare teachers for instructing pre-school deaf children. 

An institute for parents and teachers of pre-school deaf children 
will run from July 7 to August 16. There will be a demonstration 
school for normal and pre-school deaf children. The teachers and 
parents enrolled in the program will take an active part in this 
demonstration school. The first week of the school will be taken up 
by discussions of goals for the school and will be devoted to de- 
veloping and understanding of the types of behavior and problems 
of individual adjustment among the pupils. During the four weeks 
of the actual demonstration school the students will work with the 
problems and goals discussed during the first week. The sixth week 
will be devoted to a synthesis and discussion of the educational 
implications of the demonstration school. 

There will also be a two-hour seminar dealing with theoretical and 
technical aspects of education and development of young deaf chil- 
dren. During the first week William Cruickshank will discuss 
Basic Considerations in the Psychology of Exceptional Children. 
He will be followed by George Thompson who will talk on the 
problems of child development. Other lecturers will be Dorothy 
Hayes, Mary Numbers, Gordon Hoople, Arthur Combs and Eliza- 
beth Campbell. They will deal with psychological adjustment and 
mental hygiene, otology, and play therapy.” 


The West Virginia Tablet, March 1947, reprints this ex- 
cellent article from the Silent World, official journal of the 
National Institute for the Deaf, London, England. It was 
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written by E. S. Greenway, B.Sc., one of England’s out- 
standing educators of the deaf. 


“Severe or total deafness constitutes the greatest of all educa- 
tional handicaps to very young children—greater even than blind- 
ness in this respect. This, unfortunately, is not at first apparent to 
the parents of these children and is not widely recognized by the 
general public. As a result, parents often delay sending children 
to school and commencing training until the effects of deafness on 
mental development are not only obvious but often permanent. 

The all-too-apparent effects of blindness are readily recognized 
and the pathetic state of blind babies is one which affects the 
imagination instantly. As a result there are numbers of Nursery 
Schools for these handicapped children. 

Deafness is not so marked in the early stages and the all-too- 
general ignorance of its effects has caused—and causes today— 
delays in education and a sad lack of education facilities for deaf 
infants. The parent of a deaf child is shocked on first realizing that 
the child is deaf, but at first there are a few outward signs that this 
handicaps may prove overwhelming and there is always hope— 
only too often fired by well-meaning but dangerous advice that the 
child ‘will grow out of it’ or that some other miracle will happen 
or, worse still, there is ‘no need to worry just now.’ 

But the child does not grow out of it, the miracle does not hap- 
pen, and there is the most urgent need to consider the effects of 
severe or total deafness at once. 

The child who is born deaf or who acquires deafness in very 
early infancy, starts out in life with a burden few realize. It is not 
a physical handicap such as blindness but a more insidious one since 
it affects the course of mental development from the outset. 

The child who hears is a delight to his parents when he begins 
to lisp the words that are spoken to him, and one of the charms of 
early childhood is that stage when the first words are pronounced 
and when there is something more developing than mere physical 
relationship between mother and child. The dawn of a larger con- 
sciousness is marked for the hearing child by his ability to under- 
stand spoken words and by his progressive ability to speak. 

This, the understanding of spoken language and the ability to 
communicate in speech, is the foundation of normal education and 
the mainspring of normal intellectual and social development. The 
untrained deaf child lacks these essential and complementary pow- 
ers and with increasing age becomes increasingly retarded socially 
and mentally. Before the education of the deaf was organized on a 
national basis, these uneducated deaf children were confused with 
congenital idiots, so marked and permanent was the retardation 
from deafness by the time the child attained the more mature 
stage of adolescence. Education in its widest sense is a process 
which commences with the dawn of consciousness, and since deaf- 
ness is a severe handicap to education its harmful consequences 
begin in the nursery stage, and it is there that corrective action 
should begin. 

When one compares a normal child of five years of age with a 
born-deaf child (or one who has acquired deafness before the age 
of two years) of the same age, the first effects of deafness are appar- 
ent. The fortunate hearing child will have acquired a vocabulary of 
some 2,000 words and he will be able to talk with fluency. He will 
also be able to think, using the common ideas; he will be able to 
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ask questions and to reason; he will be able to continue the process 
of learning with the minimum of effort since he has acquired the 
basic structure of his mother tongue. He will also be ready to re- 
ceive formal education, i.e., education in a school, because he 
possesses in common with his teachers an understanding of this 
language in its spoken form. 

On the other hand the untaught deaf child will be unable to un- 
derstand any but the most elementary language (at best he will 
have taught himself to lip-read a few isolated and very common 
words), he will be unable to communicate with more than the 
members of his family circle (and this only in the most primitive 
way by crude gestures) and he will be unable to speak 

In short his educational standard will be not far removed from 
that of the normal two-year-old. In addition to this he will be un- 
able to profit from the normal means of education and he will have 
to be taught by special methods which at this stage have to go 
back to the foundations of learning and to advance by slow and 
tedious stages so that the already wide gap between the deaf and 
normal widens each year. 

A little consideration will suffice to show that the deaf child’s 
most urgent need is a means of understanding spoken language and 
the power to communicate to others in this language. For these 
children hearing aids are of no use and therefore they must have 
recourse to alternative methods. They must be shown other ways 
of understanding the common language and the most common way 
is by lip-reading. Another, but a later method to be used can be 
through spelling on the fingers. 

The simplest and most natural method is through gesture and 
this can have an important if transient place in the education of 
the deaf child, always providing this gesture is the exact equivalent 
of spoken language. The deaf child can be taught to speak, in time, 
and he can be taught to write and, if so desired later, to talk flu- 
ently and correctly by using finger-spelling. 

Further consideration will also show that the critical time in the 
life of any child is between the ages of two and five years. It is 
during this period that the hearing child acquires his all-important 
ability to understand spoken language and to speak. For many 
reasons this is the vital stage in intellectual development and it will 
be apparent that if the deaf child is to make any progress com- 
parable with that made by the hearing child, he must not miss this 
important period in the formation of his personality. These are 
perhaps the most impressionable years and the deaf child cannot 
begin at five where the hearing child started at two. 

Fortunately it is now possible for a considerable number of deaf 
children to commence their education before the age of five years, 
and in the near future it is hoped that there will be facilities for all 
such handicapped children to be taught from the age of two years, 
if their parents so desire. 

For some years a number of schools for the deaf have been under- 
taking with considerable success the education of young deaf chil- 
dren between the ages of two and five years. During this period the 
children can be trained in speech habits so that later intensive 
speech work is made easier, they can be taught to lip-read to a 
marked degree, so that they acquire an understanding of normal 
language, they are given the normal facilities for nursery activities 
so that they may develop as do hearing children, they are trained 
socially, and, in short, they are given a start in the difficult process 
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of education which considerably limits the retarding effects of deaf- 
ness. 

In the Nursery School for the deaf the vital period of pre-school 
development is utilized to the full in a happy ‘play way’ which to a 
large extent cancels out that stage of intellectual stagnation which 
might otherwise form before formal education begins. The nursery- 
trained deaf child thus enters into his real school life already 
equipped with the essentials of learning. There is a gain in vital time 
(for school years are limited) but above all the mind of the child 
has been stimulated instead of being allowed to stagnate or to de- 
velop on incorrect lines. 

The education of a deaf child raises many problems for the 
parents and they are naturally reluctant to send their children to a 
school—even to a nursery school—at a tender age. But let it be 
said at the outset—there is only one remedy for deafness and that 
is by education. For the reasons outlined briefly above, this remedy 
must be applied as soon as possible. No parent would neglect send- 
ing his or her child to hospital if it had a broken limb. Deafness is 
far more serious than this and the only “hospital for deafness” is 
the school. Personal feelings must largely be put aside in this case. 
The only consideration is the ultimate welfare of the child. There 
can be but one answer. 

The next problem is when to send the child to school. This will 
depend on many factors, domestic and physical. Deaf children are 
not all of the same type and though educational facilities are avail- 
able from the age of two years, many children are not ready to 
be sent to school at this age. From 2% to 3% is perhaps the best 
time, although in exceptional circumstances the lowest age may 
be the best. Delay after the age of 314 is in most cases not in the 
child’s interest. 

Parents often feel that it is cruel to part with their children— 
even for educational purposes—at this age, but the writer, who has 
had some years of experience in nursery education, has not yet seen 
a child who has suffered because of this. The reason is that the 
young child’s emotions are not so deeply founded and developed as 
those of the parents and, given a happy environment, the deaf child 
feels secure in a nursery school. The parting may be extremely 
hard for the parent but the sacrifice is well worth while, for by so 
doing the parent is giving the child the greatest thing in life—the 
opportunity for the fullest intellectual development. 

It has been argued that the deaf child suffers frustration at 
separation from his mother. There is some truth in this, but since 
the separation must come eventually, it is better when the child’s 
emotions are but transient. The real danger to the deaf child which 
often causes profound psychological upsets is the over-developed 
mother complex which results from the prolonged dependence of 
the child at the infant level upon its mother. The deaf child is sub- 
ject to intellectual retardation through lack of education and also 
to emotional retardation, and the latter may cause serious in- 
stability of temperament. 

The larger schools for the deaf are residential schools and the 
question will arise of sending the child away for large portions of 
the year. There are advantages in residential and day nurseries and 
it is important that the parents should see their child as often as 
possible. Therefore, if there is a day nursery in the vicinity, parents 
should be advised to take advantage of the facility if they are sure 
that they can provide the correct environment in their own home. 


a 
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The Nursery School provides an environment which is consistent 
and the child feels secure. There is a routine which he soon learns 
to know and can trust. This is not always possible in a house, espe- 
cially where the mother has all the household cares and possibly 
the task of looking after other children. If this should be so, the 
parents should not hesitate to send the child to a residential nur- 
sery if one is available. At all residential nurseries parents are 
always welcome visitors and the children are at home for holidays 
on all occasions. The writer was concerned about the feelings of 
parents in parting with their children when they were admitted to 
a residential school and he asked all who had sent children to 
school before the age of five years the following questions: (a) 
have you regretted sending your child to school at an early age? 
and (b) have you seen any indication that your child has lost any 
affection for you or your family? The questions were asked of 
more than 100 parents and with one exception all said ‘No’ to both 
questions. The exception said ‘No’ also to the first question, and 
to the second question had only noticed a falling off in the relation 
between the deaf child and the hearing brother and sister. On the 
other hand a number stated that they had noticed a marked in- 
crease in affection and many said they wished they had sent their 
children to school even earlier. But day school or residential 
school, parents can send their children to the Nursery for the Deaf 
knowing that their children will be happy and that they are doing 
the best possible for them. 

Deaf children can and do make great successes of their lives, but 
a study of the careers of all outstanding deaf men and women will 
show the all-importance of the pre-school years. Parents who wish 
to do the utmost possible will see that their children obtain educa- 
tion from the earliest possible moment. The wise parents, given the 
opportunities, can do much to help their children in their most 
arduous task. They should seek advice from a school for the deaf, 
for there will they learn what they can do before even nursery 
training commences. If later they send their child to a nursery they 
will be wise to visit the school and find how their child is being 
taught. The teachers will be only too glad to show them and they 
will find many ways in which they can help the education process 
at home, at week-ends, and during holidays. Much can be done 
by cooperation between parents and school, and the deaf child’s 
educational task is so great that everybody’s assistance is needed. 
Above all when you send your child to school and the moment of 
parting comes, please don’t weep over him! The young child is very 
sensitive and receptive, and he is easily affected by the emotions of 
his parents. If you weep, then he will weep. If you are happy, then 
he will be happy. School is a happy place and you must have, and 
show, your confidence in it. Inwardly you will feel the parting but 
you must not show it outwardly. Remember that you are doing 
the very best thing for your child and your reward will be forth- 
coming throughout his whole life.” 


The Illinois Welfare Bulletin prints an interesting article 
about summer institute at the Illinois School which is re- 
printed in the Deaf Oklahoman for September, 1946. Mrs. 
Tracy’s, championship of preschooling, has had excellent 
and worthwhile effects. 
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“<“Talk, talk, talk to your deaf children,’ Mrs. Spencer Tracy 
counseled mothers at the first session of the second annual Sum- 
mer Institute for mothers of preschool deaf and hard of hearing 
children, held at the Illinois State School for the Deaf June 5 to 
June 15, under the sponsorship of the State Department of Public 
Welfare in cooperation with the University of Illinois’ Division of 
Services for Crippled Children and the office of Public Instruction. 

‘A deaf child,’ Mrs. Tracy said, ‘is first of all a child and must 
be treated as one. His or her deafness is secondary.’ Elaborating 
further on this point, Mrs. Tracy discussed experiences with her 
own son, John, whom she discovered to be deaf when he was ten 
months of age. ‘John is 21, and will graduate from Pasadena Junior 
College this month, if,’ she added quickly, ‘he passes his examina- 
tions. 

Through her own struggles, mistakes and triumphs as a mother 
of a deaf child, Mrs. Tracy said she believed she had acquired 
knowledge that would be valuable to other mothers. It was with 
this thought in mind and with the cooperation of others founded the 
clinic named for her son. 

The clinic’s primary purpose is to teach the parents to aid their 
children, she emphasized. ‘It is up to the parents to help their deaf 
children. Educators agree that the first six years of a child’s life 
are his most important learning years. It is therefore, the parents’ 
duty to start the little ones on the right road.’ 

Before addressing the group, Mrs. Tracy congratulated Daniel 
T. Cloud, superintendent of the Illinois State School for the Deaf, 
on admitting children of pre-school age to the regular session. ‘It 
is surprising,’ she said, ‘but very few schools for the deaf will take 
children before they are six or seven years of age.’ 

These speakers gave their time free of charge with only their 
traveling expenses paid. An added service this year was the special 
consultation periods for the mothers with the visiting experts. 

The twenty-two mothers from all over the state, who attended 
the Institute, spent their mornings in classes conducted by regular 
staff teachers and their afternoons listening to the lectures given 
by the visiting educators. Under the supervision of Roy M. Stelle, 
assistant superintendent of the Illinois School for the Deaf and 
coordinator of the Institute, the teaching was tactile, visual and 
auricular—touch, seeing, and hearing. 

According to Superintendent Cloud, the annual Institute which 
is free to eligible Illinois residents is proving a means of breaking 
down ignorance and prejudice connected with teaching the deaf.” 


RELIGION 


Religious instruction always has its place in the school 
for the deaf. It is interesting to note that the West Virginia 
Tablet has included among its innovations, “God’s Page,” 
which is under the capable care of the Rev. John Stallings, 
Jr. 

The Minnesota Companion for February 1947 introduces 
us to the first woman missionary among the deaf. 
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“Miss Fern Rolfe, 19388 graduate of the Minnesota School for 
Deaf, is perhaps the first deaf woman in the United States to take 
up ministry as her life work. 

After leaving the Minnesota School for the Deaf she entered a 
Bible School in Zion, Illinois. After completing a three-year course 
there she commenced her work and during the past four years she 
has been ministering to the deaf in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. This year she is working in the East. On 
November third she began a series of revival meetings at the 
Bethel Temple, in Akron, Ohio. She conducted nightly meetings 
through November fifteenth and reports reaching us through Mrs. 
Marie Seebach Abbott say that there was a good attendance 
throughout. 

The sermons were so gracefully and impressively given that the 
Akron deaf reportedly wanted her to stay and preach to them every 
— Previously-made plans did not permit such an arrange- 
men 

We recall that Miss Rolfe was a very earnest student and showed 
considerable interest in this type of work. There is a big field open 
for religious workers among the deaf and we are glad to know 
that one of our graduates has entered the field. Best of luck and 
God’s blessing on you, Miss Rolfe.” 


RETARDED 


One of the greatest challenges to the teacher of the deaf 
is that of instructing the retarded child. The vital element 
of interest should always be kept alive, and the teacher, to 
be effective, must be continually on the alert and use all the 
psychology and thought at his command. William J. Marra 
writes in the Kansas Star for March, 1947: “It Is Worth 
Experimenting with the Backward Child.” 


“A few years ago Melvin, then twelve years old, was transferred 
to the backward class from another because he was full in intelli- 
gence and backward in attainment. He did not understand why he 
was transferred. When he came to the backward class the first time 
he was jubilant, believing he was being promoted to a better one. 
But after a few days in the class he became convinced he was 
among the dull children. He became dejected, and he brooded over 
the transfer. He began to lose confidence in himself and neglect his 
schoolwork. Soon the other children outdistanced him in every- 
thing. Before long Melvin found he was at the bottom of the class. 

Feeling sorry for Melvin, the teacher decided to experiment with 
him in an attempt to awaken his interest in his school and school- 
work. A few days afterward the teacher discovered that Melvin 
had a particular antipathy to arithmetic, but his ability in reading, 
though below the standard for a normal boy of his age, was among 
the best in the class. 

For some time Melvin was allowed to neglect his arithmetic. 
Instead he was encouraged to concentrate on reading. He was given 
story books, magazines, and newspapers to read. He became fond 
of reading. ‘He read and read until his eyes hurt from strain. His 
vocabulary grew bigger, and he began to take an interest in things 
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around him. Then he was given some arithmetic problems to solve. 
He was encouraged to try to the utmost to solve them. His greatly 
increased vocabulary helped him understand the problems better. 
The understanding of words such as less, plus, minus, sum, deduct, 
and other words spurred him to attack the problems with courage 
and decision. Many times he was not successful, but he did not give 
up easily. He kept on trying harder. Naturally his arithmetic work 
showed much improvement. 

At the end of the school year Melvin outdistanced with ease all 
his classmates. The following year he was given a chance in an 
upper class. Three years have passed and he is still there, doing 
fairly well. 

It goes to show that if a teacher puts a sincere effort in his work 
by taking an interest in the pupils and encouraging them always to 
strive to the utmost, some success may be attained. Experimenting 
with the backward children may or may not bring results, but it is 
worth trying. We all know we will never accomplish anything if 
we sit idly and twiddle our thumbs. Some backward children may 
display a promise of ability in a certain subject. Some may be very 
gifted in the use of their hands. Some may have creative imagina- 
tion. Some may be very willing to learn if a way could be found to 
teach them. It is up to the teacher to help the children find what 
abilities they may possess and see that they make the most of them. 

If the teacher chooses to let the children shift for themselves, 
their self-confidence will be shattered, and they may never find 
an opportunity to display the valuable qualities of willingness and 
reliability. 

Some children may be so far retarded in mental capacity that 
the teacher may find it difficult to find adequate time to devote 
to their shortcomings, but they should never be neglected. The 
teacher could do them some good by buoying up their interest in 
their schoolwork and encouraging them always to do their best.” 


R. M. Greenmum in the Ohio Chronicle for March 8, 
1947, comments on the problem child under the caption: 
“Contrast Creates Interest.” 


“Tt is the contrasts in life that makes life worth living. We would 
never appreciate sunlight were it not for the periods of darkness. 
Pain and discomfort are the contrasts which make pleasurable 
physical ease. The miseries of illness give health its desirability. 
The blessings of peace would go unrealized were it not for the 
horrors of war. Without poverty what incentive would remain to 
better our financial condition? 

A heaven without contrasts would soon prove itself a veritable 
hell of monotony. 

The constant struggle to achieve that which we consider de- 
sirable, to attain that which we have not, is the compelling factor 
in human progress. Adam and Eve, living i in physical comfort and 
mental ease in their paradise soon became bored enough to risk 
everything for a bit of variety in their daily fare. Possibly had they 
the benefits of contrast they might have realized the superiority 
of their original state and let well enough alone. Never having 
known sin, how could they appreciate virtue? Never knowing con- 
fusion and misery, what standard had they to judge their state of 
peace and happiness? 

It is the challenge of the slow pupil, the challenge of the problem 
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child, that makes teaching worth the effort. We often spend futile 
hours in wishing we had a class of well-behaved, understanding, 
thinking children, little realizing what monotony such a group 
would create for us. It is doubtful that a teacher has ever really 
left the profession because the work was too hard. Probably a great 
many have left because they found, or made, it too uninteresting. 

If a child could be trusted to understand and to carry out in- 
structions exactly as given, there would be no need of a teacher 
after the ability to read and write had been achieved. If all chil- 
dren were cast in an identical mold, all study could be done in the 
home, daily progress fixed by governmental decree. 

Fortunately for all of us, children are bundles of individuality. 
Otherwise life, not only in the classroom, but in society, industry, 
and politics, would be intolerably dull. There would be no incentive 
for personal progress, for social advances. 

Let us not condemn, but bless, our problem children in the 
classroom. Though we may not realize it, though they may irritate 
us and frustrate us and make us wonder why we ever took up 
such a difficult profession as teaching, if we are honest with our- 
selves we will admit that these problem children, and they alone, 
are the reason we love to teach.” 


LANGUAGE 


The language of signs still finds a favored place among 
the deaf, if not among all their educators. It remains by far 
the most facile means of communication, and should be used 
wherever the aim is to get across an idea quickly and effec- 
tively. 

The Minnesota Companion for January 15, 1947, is some- 
thing of a special issue on the sign language and the manual 
alphabet. Its greatest concern appears to be a complete dic- 
tionary of the sign language. A worthy venture for anyone 
who attempts it. The sign language is compared to. the 
English language in this editorial by Wesley Lauritsen: 


“The educated deaf of America agree that the sign language and 
the manual alphabet have a place in the education of the deaf. 
They also agree that speech and lip-reading have a place in the 
education of the deaf. We do not believe there is any controversy 

about this among the deaf themselves. 

The sign language is beautiful when properly used; the educated 
deaf at times express concern over the improper use of this lan- 
guage. At times we hear of criticism; sometimes this criticism is 
justified. It is justified when the signs are improperly used. 

The English language, like the sign language is beautiful when 
properly used, but when punctuated with slang and self-coined 
words of dubious derivation it may be obnoxious to the educated 
man. 


The following was written by L. A. Elmer in The Ten- 
nessee Observer and reprinted in this special number of the 
Companion: 
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“One of the most treasured possessions which the deaf of America 
own is their beautiful language of signs. The sign language is the 
most efficient and expressive means of communication between 
those who are deaf as well as with their friends who are able to 
hear and are adept in the use of the sign language. 

If there is any great handicap in this means of communication, 
it is due to the fact that no complete dictionary of signs has ever 
been written so far as is known to the writer, and the nearest ap- 
proach to a dictionary are two illustrated books on the sign lan- 
guage written by two deaf authors and one by a hearing man. 
Those who are familiar with the sign language know that there are 
some variations in the use of certain signs due to the fact that the 
spoken language has several meanings for the same word, depend- 
ing on how it is used. This makes it necessary to have a sign for 
each meaning of the word which sometimes makes it hard to ex- 
press a given thought. For instance, the word ‘look’ has no less than 
five different meanings which must be expressed in different signs 
or a combination of signs. However, taken as whole, the vocabulary 
of signs is large enough to enable the deaf man and woman to ex- 
press ideas clearly and logically. It is the desire of many deaf 
people that at some time in the future a complete dictionary of 
signs will make its appearance. 

In a study of new signs it is very evident that there is a lack of 
improvement in many of them. Upon close examination it has been 
found that many of these new signs border on the vulgar and are 
not conducive to clean, wholesome thinking, having had their 
origin through vulgar thoughts of some physiological functions of 
the human body which could be best forgotten. 

Gallaudet College has been recognized by educational leaders as 
the melting pot for the sign language and with a desire to encour- 
age and induce students to use correct and appropriate signs, a 
course in public speaking has been inaugurated with excellent re- 
sults. In addition a one year course in the manual alphabet and 
language of signs is required of all normal students. Many of the 
graduates are heads of various schools for the deaf and should be 
and are, I am sure, in a position to discourage the use of those 
illicit signs. I know of one school head in particular who is doing 
this very thing because he wants to discourage vulgar expressions 
of ideas and encourage the expression of high and noble ideas 
through the means of speech and signs. In this he has been very 
successful. 

The responsibility for the use of clean and correct signs rests 
upon teachers of the deaf in our schools. Literary societies and 
other organizations in the schools can render valuable assistance in 
improving and keeping the sign language on a high level. The 
oralists are teaching better speech and in the same manner we are 
stressing and encouraging the use of better signs.” 


The March, 1947, Tennessee Observer offers the following 
“Voices from the Silent World”: 


The Rev. Clarence E. Webb: “For the child, the sign language 
is not only its original and natural language it is God-given in- 
stinct. To prohibit or forbid a child, and especially a deaf child, to 
use this most natural means of communication with his fellows is 
unjust; it is unkind, it is cruel, it is wicked; it is to fly in the face 
of nature, to stunt the child’s intellectual growth, and subject him 
to mental suffering, to silent and poignant grief.” 
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Prof. J. S. Long: “It is impossible for those who do not under- 
stand the sign language to comprehend its possibilities with the 
deaf, its powerful influence on the moral and social happiness of 
those deprived of hearing and its wonderful power of carrying 
thought to intellects which would otherwise be in perpetual dark- 

Thomas F. Fox: “Considering not the value of, but the 
PB necessity of the sign language as a contributor to the re- 
ligious, moral and intellectual improvement of the adult deaf 
every master of the language knows how completely it may be 
made to convey and clearly express the highest religious and moral 
truths, sentiments and every shade of feeling. If any doubt exists 
on this point we need merely inquire of the Episcopal, Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, Lutheran, Baptist and Hebrew clergy, hearing 
men who have entered this special missionary field to afford re- 
ligious light and instruction to the adult deaf, to guide their 
spiritual aspirations and to direct their temporal affairs when ap- 
pealed to. After careful consideration of every possible means of 
reaching the heart and soul of deaf-mutes, these cultured men, un- 
trammeled by tradition or fetish of method or system, looking 
solely to ultimate results in the solemn duty before them, have 
unhestitatingly adopted the sign language as the sure and sole 
means of conducting congregational services. It is their main re- 
liance in reaching the minds and souls of their people, in opening 
their hearts, uplifting the souls, and bringing spiritual hope and 
comfort to those who walk in silence. What stronger evidence can 
be required of the necessity of this language for the deaf?” 

Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D.: “Signs are to the deaf what sounds 
are to the hearing.” 


SoctaL Stratus 


While the social status of the deaf among the deaf is 
equal to or higher than average, their place in the vast hear- 

ing world is still far from satisfactory. Their language of 
' signs and trouble with speech and lip reading does render 
it quite difficult for a few to enjoy wholly complete social 
happiness with the hearing world. Guilbert C. Braddock 
writes of “The Environment and Education of the Deaf” in 
the Virginia Guide for November, 1946. 


“Nowadays, there is a new philosophy of education which 
recognizes the fact that books are not the only means of ‘edu- 
cating’ children. Much knowledge comes to boys and girls in other 
ways—some of them devious—and to this knowledge not found in 
books we give the name of ‘experiences.’ There are some educa- 
tors who go as far as to say that only through experiences can a 
child learn anything at all; but school textbooks are still holding 
their own as a requirement for education, and are called ‘an experi- 
encing medium,’ through which the pupil can contact such distant 
problems as the area of Afghanistan, the velocity of a comet, or the 
disposition of the American army in the Battle of Yorktown. How 
does this touch upon the education of the deaf? Does the deaf 
child receive as many ‘experiences’ as he needs to educate him, 
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and how many of these have to come to him through the teacher 
in the school for the deaf? 

Experiences are conditioned by environment and by the extent 
of one’s contacts with other people. As one psychologist has 
phrased it: ‘A frog living in a well with only a beetle for a next- 
door neighbor is not likely to have many experiences.’ The deaf 
child, like the normal child, is influenced by his environment and 
by the situations in which he is brought into contact with other 
persons. Despite the fact that by reason of his lack of hearing 
ability he is said to be ‘isolated’ and ‘cut off’ from the world, the 
deaf child is no less a part of the environment. He is bound to see 
a great deal of what goes on around him, and from other people 
he learns what are the approved ways of living. His horizon is 
more limited than that of his hearing brother, for there are few 
people that he is able to contact. But, like the normal child, he is 
bound to learn something by some method or other, and if he 
learns the wrong things it will not be on purpose but from lack of 
guidance. It cannot be said that deafness makes a child more sus- 
ceptible to the corruptions of a bad environment; nor can it be 
assumed that because a child cannot hear he is necessarily cut off 
from evil communications. To paraphrase a favorite expression of 
the late Will Rogers, all that a deaf boy knows is what he sees 
other people doing; and this accounts for a great deal of his be- 
havior. 

A case comes to mind of a deaf boy who grew up long ago on 
New York’s Bowery. His only instructors in moral education were 
a gang who stole apples and broke windows and led the police a 
merry chase every day. The only religious principle he learned was 
that the walls and doorways of churches and synagogues were ex- 
cellent material on which to scratch pictures. None of the folks 
whom he knew ever sat down to read a book, and he was con- 
siderably irked when he was sent to the School for the Deaf and 
made to do that. But he in time came under the spell of Prof. 
Elmendorf, whose hobby was scientific experiments, and from him 
he received a new background of culture and innocent diversion. 
When I met him he was a man of matured intelligence and tem- 
pered passions, and a respected member of the Protestant church 
for the deaf. The only particular in which he resembled the wild 
youngster of his childhood days was a tendency to play jokes on 
his acquaintances, and a fondness for trick gadgets. Some environ- 
ments are bad for growing children, but a good proportion of hear- 
ing children survive them, and a great many deaf children also. 
The counsel or the example of other persons is fundamental and 
necessary in the education of any child, whether he learns by ear 
and eye, by the ear alone, or by the eye alone. 

For the earlier years at least, the home ahd the neighborhood of 
the home are the chief social factors in the education of the deaf 
child—the milieu in which his intellect begins to grow and in which 
his character begins to form. This holds whether or not the child 
is being formally instructed, and the informal education which he 
receives from his parents and brothers and sisters and from his 
playmates will greatly outweigh anything the teacher can do for 
him at school. The parents and other relatives can direct his be- 
havior a great deal even if they cannot make him understand a 
single word by speaking or writing. Example is the best teacher. 
Only in the family circle can a child learn proper respect for the 
rights of others and habits of faith and obedience which lay the 
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foundation for good citizenship. A child’s character can be shaped 
without the aid of vocabulary, by directing his home experiences 
so as to make him self-reliant, truthful, and considerate. 

The teacher’s part comes after the home conditions have formed 
the basis of the child’s personality. It is up to the teacher to fur- 
nish intellectual experiences which will give the right direction to 
the child’s tendency to learn. It is a mistake to say that there are 
some deaf children who do not wish to learn. They simply do not 
choose to learn the subjects presented in the school curriculum—a 
sentiment which is shared by the majority of hearing children. There 
is no doubt, however, that they are able to learn about things that 
interest them. Here is where the teacher comes in. His mission is to 
make language, arithmetic, science and citizenship sufficiently in- 
teresting to the deaf child to arouse his learning abilities. The 
teacher can best do this by linking these studies as much as possible 
with the life which the child is living. It is a large order, and to 
accomplish it the teacher has to supplement his stack of books with 
a deep knowledge of the child’s emotions, ambitions, drives, urges, 
phobias, and attitudes. 

In the olden days, when education meant just books, the teacher 
was regarded as the sole dispenser of education to the child; and 
on Commencement Day the young graduate in his valedictory ad- 
dress would close with the words ‘All that I have learned I owe to 
my dear Teacher (or to dear Alma Mater).’ Not so nowadays. The 
post-Dewey psychology would put a long footnote after such an 
expression, explaining that every budding world-conqueror from 
the schools owes his education in fact to a combination of many 
different, distinct, and sometimes distant factors or social influ- 
ences, mostly outside of the classroom. Among these vague and 
unostensible instructors of youth we find such factors as childhood 
playmates, the corner drugstore crowd, one’s favorite movie hero 
or heroine, the newspaper comics, the imaginary characters in 
popular novels, and the pictures in Look. The teacher of the deaf 
has all of these educational factors to consider. The teacher can 
regard them either as competitors or as assistants in the business 
of educating the young mind. It is safer to make assistants of 
these cosmic forces, for their influence upon the young is great. 
They receive the free attention of the child—including the deaf 
child, while the teacher has to coax attention to her text books. 
These usurpers of the teacher’s function succeed in the education 
of the deaf child because they represent actual experiences of the 
child: his thoughts and emotions materialized. If the teacher can 
direct these experiences for the child’s good and for improvement 
of his mind, so much the better. The usual popular interests which 
command the attenfion equally of the hearing child and the deaf 
child—movies, parties, movie heroes, the boy-friend or the girl- 
friend, dances, etc —are the environment of the deaf child who has 
been normalized as nearly as is possible in his case, and this en- 
vironment can be made to work in his interest by an understand- 
ing teacher.” 


Presenting a unique situation from both angles, Dr. Pow- 
rie Doctor’s “Speaking the Other Man’s Language” treats 
of a social problem with a series of revealing examples. This 
is reprinted from the Buff and Blue in The Utah Eagle for 
. February, 1947. 
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“Some years ago I heard Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt tell a story to 
@ group of students who had gathered together from many different 
nations. She told how she had taken her two sons to France one 
summer for a vacation. Both boys spoke French quite well and 
enjoyed their visit in that country a great deal. Later in the sum- 
mer, Mrs. Roosevelt and the two boys visited Germany. They 
started on their journey to the new country aboard a German boat 
on the Rhine River. After spending a number of hours on board 
ship the boys came to their mother and said they wished to return 
to France immediately. On being asked why, the boys replied that 
all the people on the boat were laughing and talking about them. 
Mrs. Roosevelt then told the boys that the people were not laugh- 
ing nor making fun of them, but explained that because they did 
not understand nor speak German they had the idea that all the 
people on the boat were laughing at them. Mrs. Roosevelt then 
emphasized in her talk the point that one of the greatest draw- 
backs today in international relations is the fact that most of us 
do not understand the language of other nations and immediately 
assume that they are making fun of us, when in fact, we simply 
do not understand their language. 

This is also true occasionally among deaf and hearing people. I 
remember once sitting in the Boys’ Reading Room in Gallaudet 
College when school had just opened in the fall. One of the stu- 
dents in the room was a hearing boy in the Teacher Training Class. 
He was not accustomed to deaf people, and the language of signs 
and the manual alphabet were all new experiences for him. He 
seemed a bit bewildered. All of a sudden a group of four or five 
boys nearby started to laugh. The hearing boy turned a bit red- 
faced and exclaimed, ‘Why are those deaf fellows laughing at me?’ 
I assured him that they were probably quite unaware of his pres- 
ence and on inquiring found that none of the deaf boys knew him 
or had even noticed his presence in the reading room. On a number 
of occasions when a hearing person has been thrown with a group 
of deaf people for the first time this same thing occurs. So as 
hearing people we must be very careful about judging too quickly 
the actions of a deaf person, especially when we do not always 
understand the language of signs or the manual alphabet. 

While reading the themes of many college students, I have also 
noticed, especially those students who have become deaf fairly re- 
cently, that they are sometimes overly suspicious of hearing per- 
sons. I remember one college girl, who, on becoming deaf, wrote 
that she absolutely refused to attend any more parties with her 
hearing school friends because they all sat around the room and 
laughed at her because she was deaf. I asked her if the same group 
of young people had laughed together with her before she had be- 
come deaf. She said, ‘Why yes, of course.’ I mentioned that prob- 
ably they were stil] laughing at about the same thing now as then! 

It has always been a source of wonder with me also, why more 
hearing persons do not realize that deaf people are actually talking 
when they are signing and spelling. On several occasions I have 
noticed hearing persons, who had excellent manners and would 
never think of interrupting a conversation between two hearing 
people, break into a conversation between two deaf persons who 
were signing. Some of us hearing people just cannot seem to realize 
that signing and spelling is a means of talking for many of the 
deaf. I have also seen some deaf people, who also had excellent 
manners, start signing to a hearing person who was talking to 
some one. It seems difficult for some of us who are deaf to realize 
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i hearing people are actually talking when they are moving their 
ips. 

When I think of Mrs. Roosevelt’s story I become quite firmly 
convinced that more deaf people should study speech-reading and 
more hearing people should become acquainted with the language 
of signs and the manual alphabet. If we would all become a bit 
more familiar with each other’s method of conversation, it might 
ultimately lead, I am sure, to greater understanding between the 
deaf and hearing just as a knowledge of either French or German 
will lead to a better understanding of the people of those two 
nations. 


The Ohio Chronicle, March 29, 1947 brings up the problem 
of normal dating in a residential school. This is one of the 
great social responsibilities to the deaf child long neglected 
by the school, so this editorial is not without real import. 


“The average teen ager, living at home, usually begins dating 
members of the opposite sex, with parental permission, by the 
second year of high school. As children grow in years and in under- 
standing they are given increased personal responsibility. This is 
an entirely normal and necessary factor of healthy physical and 
moral growth. The parent who refuses his children normal personal 
responsibilities confesses his failure as a parent, his lack of con- 
fidence in the success with which he has prepared his child for 
personal responsibilities. 

The average child in a residential school is seldom allowed a 
genuine date. There are parties, dances, school movies, and other 
similar affairs, mostly within the school itself. Sometimes boy or 
girl club members are allowed to invite ‘dates’ to share an outing 
or other closely supervised outside activity. But one wonders if the 
children are not missing out on the more personal and intimate 
experience of being allowed, with partners of their own choice and 
with or without a group of congenial companions to attend a 
movie, dance, or other outside event of their own particular choice, 
—— given complete personal responsibility for their proper con- 

uct. 

There are, of course, a number of arguments against allowing a 
residential pupil such freedom of action. Many parents; while they 
allow dating at home, are reluctant to sanction it with children 
away at school, because it is not possible for them to meet and 
size up the partner. Regular hours are necessary part of the 
regimen of a residential school, for all eat at the same time. As all 
are up early in the morning it is difficult to provide for those who 
might come in late in the evening. At home the adolescent who 
comes in at 11:00 or so may read until 1:00 and sleep until 9:00. 
There is of course the danger of offending Mrs. Grundy, and un- 
fortunate events occurring in a residential school are invariably 
attributed to inadequate supervision on the part of the staff. Fear 
of such criticism often results in more regimentation than is really 
desirable or healthful. 

Some day some of our schools are going to make the experiment 
of allowing occasional unsupervised dates. This will probably follow 
the present trend to cottage-plan schools with a more family-like 
atmosphere. Children will then live in closer and more intimate 
association with their housemothers and housefathers, will be bet- 
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ter acquainted with the facts of life, and better prepared for normal 
self-responsibilities.” 


In the March 1, 1947 issue of the Buff and Blue Dr. Doctor 
wrote of “The Spirit of the American Deaf,” which was 
later reprinted in The Tennessee Observer. Such cases as 
that of Coach Akin and his athletic players is one of the 
finest ways in the world for the deaf to get publicity. 


“A short time ago I had the opportunity of hearing Frances 
Clarke Sayers, superintendent of the work with children in the 
New York City Public Library, speak about the present danger 
of the spread of mass culture in the United States. Mrs. Sayers 
believes that American culture, which in the past has been so 
vibrant because ‘of its diversity and argument, is in danger of 
being halted by the process of mechanization. Factors which con- 
tribute to this are, for example, the big subscription lists of such 
magazines as Life, Look, and The Reader’s Digest—so many people 
reading the same thing and letting their opinions be molded by the 
same influence. Similar is the mass effect upon our thinking of the 
book clubs, of radio programs, and of advertising. We are being 
subjected to mass stimuli and are being lulled into a mass reaction.’ 

Mrs. Sayers told about guiding a group of foreign visitors, who 
were attending the meeting of the United Nations, around the city 
of New York on a sight-seeing trip. These visitors were impressed 
also by this tremendous output of magazines, books, and advertis- 
ing. Upon hearing of the huge circulation of some of our American 
periodicals, one foreign visitor informed Mrs. Sayers that one of 
the most powerful retarding influences in Europe against the forces 
of the Nazi movement were the language barriers in the various 
conquered countries. The people were able to maintain their under- 
ground organizations more effectively because of the differences in 
language. The visitor from Europe also pointed out that there are 
no such language barriers for the most part in North America and 
that this lack of language barriers in our country made propaganda, 
either for the good or the bad, much more penetrating. Such being 
the case, Mrs. Sayers pointed out quite emphatically that it was 
the duty of every American to learn to think for himself, and not 
to accept or reject some idea simply because everyone in the crowd 
was accepting or rejecting some idea of the moment. 

A few hours later at this same convention I heard a report on 
the Student Forum idea as a means of getting students to think 
for themselves. Two students from the high school at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, told of their student forum. It so happened that I met 
these students from Oak Ridge a bit later and upon learning that 
I taught in a college for the deaf one young boy said quickly, ‘Why 
our Oak Ridge High School plays the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf in athletics. And you know we like to play against them es- 
pecially because they are such good sports. Never once have they 
asked for any special advantage in a game just because they were 
deaf. I think Coach Conley Akin surely knows how to train his 
players. His fellows seem to know how to take it, win or lose. All of 
us boys like him.’ 

Nowadays it is so easy to follow the crowd, which does lead to 
mass thinking as Mrs. Sayers so aptly pointed out. Sometimes we 
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fail to be good sports or we tend to ask for special favors and ex- 
cuse ourselves by saying. ‘but everyone does it.’ How easy it could 
have been for Coach Akin to have allowed his players to have 
taken advantage of their deafness, such as being coached in the 
language of signs from the sidelines in basketball or in wrestling, 
all unknown to the ‘hearing’ team and coaches.-Yet he did not, 
and the result was that this group of boys from Oak Ridge mar- 
velled at the Tennessee School for the Deaf athletic teams, not be- 
cause they were deaf, but because they were such excellent sports! 

Undoubtedly, we do have in the United States today the ele- 
ments of mass thinking, perhaps more so today than in the past. 
But I also believe, and quite firmly, that as yet we do have much 
of that spirit of American individualism left which makes for in- 
dependent thinking regardless of what the crowd dictates whether 
through the movies, books, magazines, or exhibitions of poor sports- 
manship. I believe that Coach Akin, a graduate of the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf and of Gallaudet College, and his players have 
shown just such a trait when they abided by all the rules and regu- 
lations for all the teams concerned, although it might have been 
easier in some cases to have taken advantage of the fact that they 
were deaf. This is and should be The Spirit of the American Deaf!” 


(To be continued in the November Issue) 


The Installation of Leonard M. Elstad as 
The Third President of Gallaudet College , 
April the Twenty-sixth, Nineteen 


Hundred and Forty-seven, Chapel 
Hall, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 


THE ACADEMIC PROCESSION 


The delegates will form in line for the procession in the main 
corridor in College Hall at three o’clock 


Tue Facutty MarsHau 
Tue MeMBERS OF THE BoarD OF DIRECTORS 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 
Tue MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY oF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Tue PRESIDENT AND OFFICERS OF THE GALLAUDET COLLEGE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

DELEGATES FROM UNIveRSITIES, CoLLEGES, LEARNED SOCIETIES, AND 

ScHOOLS AND ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE Dear 


The audience will rise as the procession enters and remain standing 
until after the Invocation 


Dr. Irvine S. Fusretp, Dean, Gallaudet College, presiding 
Interpreted in the language ‘of signs by Professor William J. McClure 


PROCESSIONAL 
Marcu oF THE Prizsts, Mendelssohn 


INVOCATION 


Tue ReverEND Dr. Peter MARSHALL 
Chaplain of the United States Senate, and Minister of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Interpreted in the language of signs by Mr. Edward L. Scouten 


INTRODUCTION OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Dr. PowrleE V. Docror 
Gallaudet College 
Interpreted in the language of signs by Professor Elizabeth Benson 


READING OF THE ENABLING AcT 


HonoraBLeE Ernest G. Draper 
Secretary of the Board of Directors 
Interpreted in the language of signs by Mr. Edward L. Scouten 
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INDUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


Dr. PerctvaAL HALL 
President of the Board of Directors 
Interpreted in the language of signs by Professor William J. McClure 


INDUCTION ADDRESS 
Dr. Leonarp M. Exusrap 
President of Gallaudet College 
Interpreted in the language of signs by Dean Elizabeth Peet 
MESSAGE FROM THE FEDERAL SEcuRITY AGENCY 
HonoraBLtE Watson B. MILLER 
Administrator 
Interpreted in the language of signs by Professor William J. McClure 
RESPONSE FROM THE ALUMNI 
BENJAMIN M. ScHOWE 
President of the Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
Interpreted orally by Professor Elizabeth Benson 
Avpress, “THE BY THEIR ACHIEVEMENT” 
Dr. ArtHur L. Roserts 
President of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
Interpreted orally by Professor William J. McClure 
AMERICA 


Misses JEAN B. Lucas, 1948, Rusy Miter, 1947, anp Aanes MInor, 


BENEDICTION 


Tue Reverenp J. Stanitey Licut 
St. Andrews Silent Mission 
Interpreted orally by Mr. Edward L. Scouten 


RECESSIONAL 


“Tap Stars AND Stripes Forever,” Sousa 
Following the Benediction the audience is requested to remain 
standing until the officers, directors, and visiting representatives have 
left the hall 
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1636 
1693 


1701 
1740 


1746 
1749 


1754 
1764 
1766 
1770 


1773 
1775 


1787 


1787 
1789 


1789 


1793 
1794 


1801 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1817 
1819 
1819 
1821 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, IN THE ORDER 


OF THEIR FOUNDING, DESIGNATING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Harvard University—Charles Cuthbert Concannon, B.A., Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce 
The College of William and Mary—Joseph Ewart Healy, B.A., 
aan Superintendent, Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
in 

Yale University—Reverend James Warren Hastings, B.D., 
Ph.D., National City Christian Church 

University of Pennsylvania—M. Wistar Wood, BS., MS., 
Superintendent, Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

Princeton University—John Joseph Dolan, B.A., LL.B., J.D. 

Washington and Lee University—William Olin Burtner, B.A., 
M.A., LL.B. 

Columbia University—Lt. Col. Henry Spencer Merrick, Presi- 
dent, Columbia University Club of Washington 

Brown University—Herbert Ernest Day, B.Ph., M.A., Formerly 
Professor of English, Gallaudet College 

Rutgers University—Helmer R. Myklebust, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., 
Director of Guidance, New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Dartmouth College—Gabriel Farrell, B.S., B.D., D.D., Director, 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 

Dickinson College—Edward Gardiner Latch, D.D 

— Sydney College—Rev. Alexander McKelv ay, AB., 


Franklin and Marshall College—James Irwin Hoffman, B.A., 
MS., Sc.D., Ph.D., Principal Chemist, National Bureau of 
Standards 

University of Pittsburgh—John Jacob Geise, Ph.D., Professor 
of History, The Engineer Board, Fort Belvoir 

University—Reverend Lawrence R. McHugh, 
SJ., M.A., S.T.C., Assistant Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences 

University of North Carolina—Royall Oscar Eugene Davis, 
Ph.B., Ph.D. 

Williams College—Arthur Tibbits 

The University of Tennessee—Mrs. H. T. Poore, B.A., Super- 
intendent, Tennessee School for the Deaf 

University of Georgia—Render R. Caswell, B.A., M.S., M.A., 
Mississippi School for the Deaf 

University of Maryland—Harry Clifton Byrd; LL.D., Sc.D., 
President 

Mount St. Mary’s College—The Right Reverend John Law- 
rence Sheridan, M.A., §.L., President 

Saint Joseph’s College—Adolf M. Wasilifsky, Ph.D., Head of 
Division of Literature and Language 

The University of Michigan—Edward Northam Kendall, BS., 
E.E., Alumni Association of the University 

Centre College of Kentucky—William Jennings Price, B.A., 
M.A., LL.D. 

Colgate University—Albert Leonard Meyers, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics, Georgetown University. 

Amherst College—Ernest Gallaudet Draper, M.A., Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System 
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1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1826 
1826 
1829 
1831 
1833 
1834 


1836 
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1836 
1836 
1837 
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1839 
1839 


1841 
1842 


1842 
1842 
1846 
1846 
1846 


1846 
1847 


1848 
1848 
1848 


1849 
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The George Washington University—Dean Myron Law Koenig 

Hobart College—William H. Trapnell, B.S. 

Trinity College—Reverend James Henderson, B.A., M.A., St. 
Albans School 

— Polytechnic Institute—William Howard Cravens, 


Lafayette College—Robert B. Montgomery, BS. 

Mississippi College—William Madison Whittington, B.A., 
LL.B., Member of the House of Representatives from the 
Third District in Mississippi 

Illinois College—Roy Moore Stelle, B.A., M.S., M.A., Assistant 
Superintendent, Illinois School for the Deaf 

New York University—John N. Andrews, M.A., Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education 

Haverford College—Allen B. Fay, B.A., Engineer, Government 
of the District of Columbia 

Franklin College—Jackson A. Raney, BS., MS., M.A., Super- 
intendent, Indiana State School for the Deaf 

Alfred University—Jessie M. Robbins, Ph.B., M.A. 

Davidson College—Carl E. Rankin, B.A., PhD., Superintendent, 
North Carolina School for the Deaf 

Emory University—Henry E. Price 

Emory and Henry College—Carlos Edgar Ward, B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D., Vocational Guidance Supervisor, Veterans Administra- 
tion 

DePauw University—Rachel Jane Benton, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
— Physical Education for Women, University of Mary- 

an 

Mount Holyoke College—Helen M. Monchow, Ph.D., Trustee 

Boston University—Francis M. Andrews, BS., M Ed., Super- 
intendent, Maryland School for the Blind 

The University of Missouri—Hilda Cecilia Williams, B.S., M.A., 
In Charge of Preschool, Kendall School 

Fordham University—Allen F. Manning, B.A. 

Mary Baldwin College—Josephine B. Timberlake, M.A., Execu- 
tive Secretary, Volta Bureau 

Roanoke College—Burton Garrison Hurdle, BS., MS., Re- 
search Physicist 

Willamette University—Herbert Simpson, B.A., Normal Train- 
ing Fellow, Gallaudet College 

Beloit College—Arthur W. Crawford, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Fi- 
nance Department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

Bucknell University—John Frederick Worth, B.A., M.A., Sta- 
tistical Analyst 

MacMurray College—Daniel T. Cloud, M.A., Superintendent, 
Illinois School for the Deaf 

The University of Buffalo—Jean Gertrude Hamilton, B.A. 

State University of Iowa—Lloyd E. Berg, Superintendent, Towa 
School for the Deaf 

Butler University—Jackson A. Raney, B.S., MS., M.A., Super- 
intendent, Indiana State School for the Deaf 

The University of Mississippi—Edmund B. Boatner, C.E., M.A., 
Superintendent, American School for the Deaf 

=. University of Wisconsin—Balthasar H. Meyer, B.L., Ph.D., 


Michiegn State Normal College, Ypsilanti—Mary A. Benson, 
BS., Maryland State School for the Deaf 
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Heidelberg College—Egbert Noll Peeler, B.A., M.A., Superin- 
tendent, North Carolina School for the Blind and the Deaf, 
Raleigh 

The University of Rochester—James H. Galloway, B.A., M.A., 
Superintendent, Rochester School for the Deaf 

Miner Teacher College—Jane Ellen McAllister, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Education 

Tufts College—Charles Melville Upham, BS., M.S., C.E., En- 
gineer-Director, American Road Builders Association 

Washington University—Helen Schick Lane, Ph.D., Principal, 
Central Institute for the Deaf 

Westminster College—Willis Singleton Duncan, B.A., District 
Manager, Vestal Inc. 

Lincoln University—Harold Fetter Grim, M‘S., Dean 

Wofford College—W. Laurens Walker, B.A., Superintendent, 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton—Charles M. 
Jochem, B.S., M.A., Superintendent, New Jersey School for 
the Deaf 

Albright College—Reverend William E. Basom, B.A., B.D., 
Pastor, Beverly Hills Evangelical United Brethren Church 

Seton Hall College—Corbin Charles Culordice, B.A., Assistant 
to the President 

The Divinity School—Reverend Otto B. Berg, B.A., B.Th., 
Episcopal Missionary to the Deaf 

Susquehanna University—Nathaniel Augustus Danowsky, B.A., 
M.A., Principal, Western High School 

Louisiana State University—Spencer Phillips, B.A., M.A., Presi- 
dent, Louisiana State School for the Deaf 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology—Leon Auerbach, BS., 
Instructor of Science and Mathematics, Gallaudet College 

Oswego State Teachers College, New York—Charles A. Brad- 
— BS., M.A., Superintendent, New York School for the 

ea 

Vassar College—Mrs. Neville Miller 

Gustavus Adolphus College—Harold Eugene Hegstrom, B.A. 
Superintendent, National Training School for Boys 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science— 
Russell Ira Thackray, B.S., M.S., Executive Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

Massachusetts State College—Edward William Reay, B.A., 
MS., Normal Training Fellow, Gallaudet College 

Teachers College of the City of Boston—Nathan P. Harris, 
BS., M.Ed., Principal, Horace Mann School for the Deaf 

Farmington State Teachers College, Maine—Aileen M. Bou- 
tilier, B.S., M.A., Instructor of Home Economics, Gallaudet 
College 

University of Denver—Richard Rolland Brown, B.A., M.A., 
LL.D,. Chief Executive Officer, United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 

Cornell University—Ralph Ireson Graves, M.E., President, 
Cornell Alumni Club of Washington 

The University of Kansas—Neal M. Wherry, M.A., Major, 

AGD, National Headquarters Selective Service System 

University of Kentucky—Robert Tevis Baughman, B.A., M.A., 
Supervisor, Lip-reading Department, Army Medical Center, 
Aural Rehabilitation Center, Walter Reed General Hospital 
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Carleton College—Barbara Catton, B.A., Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Deans of Women 

Western Maryland College—Frank Benjamin Hurt, B.A., M.A., 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Episcopal Theological School (Boston, Mass.)—Gabriel Farrell, 
BS., B.D., D.D., Director, Perkins Institution and Massa~ 
chusetts School for the Blind 

Howard University—George Frederick Stanton, B.S., M.A., Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the President 

University of California—Joseph Kaplan, BS., M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics and Director, Institute of Geophysics 

Southern Seminary and Junior College—Virginia Brown Douw, 

A 


University of Nebraska—Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, B5S., 
M.A., Director Women’s Activities, The George Washington 
University 

Woodstock College—Reverend Charles Glose, SJ., Ph.D., 
Director of Studies 

Stevens Institute of Technology—Samuel Julian Hoexter, M.E., 
Chief, Institutional Training Section, Training Facilities 
Division, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, Veterans 
Administration 

Syracuse University—J. Roscoe Drummond, BS., The Wash- 
ington Bureau, Christian Science Monitor 

The Ohio State University—Edward Robert Abernathy, Ph.D., 
Superintendent, Ohio State School for the Dea 

University of Akron—Lorraine F. Kline, B.A., M.A., Professor 
of French and Librarian, Gallaudet College 

University of Arkansas—John M. Wallace, B.A., Superintend- 
ent, Arkansas School for the Deaf 

Wilson Teachers College—Clyde M. Huber, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Registrar 

St. Olaf College—Clarence Arthur Clausen, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
Chief of Northern European Branch, OIC 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa—Grace 
Harris Bardes, Normal Training Fellow, Gallaudet College 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas—Olin Earl 
Teague, B.S., Member of the House of Representatives from 
the Sixth District of Texas 

Grove City College—A. C. Manning, B.A., M.A., LL.D., L.H.D., 
Superintendent Emeritus, Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf 

The Johns Hopkins University—Olive A. Whildin, M.A., Ed.D., 
Supervisor of Special Education, Baltimore 

Mississippi State College—Robert S. Brown, BS., Superintend- 
ent, Mississippi School for the Deaf 

Augustana College—Richard Youngdahl, B.A., M.A., Econo- 
mist, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 

Bridgewater College—Fred D. Dove, Professor of Psychology 
and Education 

Wayne University—John A. Klein, B.S., Superintendent, Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 

Houghton College—Stephen J. Ortlip, B.S. 

University of North Dakota—Clarence D. O’Connor, B.A., 
or L.H.D., Superintendent, Lexington School for the 

Wagner College—Donald F. Bautz, B.A., B.D., Executive Direc- 

tor, Lutheran Inner Mission Society 
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Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La—Spencer Phil- 
> i mat M.A., President, Louisiana State School for the 
Dea 

meh Teachers College, Farmville, Va—Kate Gannaway Trent, 

, Supervisor of Kindergarten, Wilson ares — 

University—Charles Russell Nixon, BS., 

Georgia School of Technology—Robert Purcell’ Willems, Jr: 
BS., M.S., Washington Manager, Rheem Manufacturing 
Company 

Rollins College—Jonathan Hall, B.A., M.A., Professor of Na- 
tural Science, Gallaudet College 

Winthrop College—Mrs. Donald L. Wilkins, A.B. 

Goucher College—Helen Short Stuntz, B.A. 

Catholic University of America—Edward Jerome Finan, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Utah State Agricultural College—Melvin Clarence Merrill, 
BS., MS., M.A., Ph.D., Chief of Publications, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

The University of Oklahoma—L. B. Hall, B.S., M.Ed., Superin- 
tendent, Oklahoma School for the Deaf 

Hood College—Paul B. Beckhelm, B.Mus., B.S., M.Mus., Pro- 
fessor of Music, Head of the Division of Fine Arts 

Clemson College—Fred L. Sparks, A.B., M.A. 

Washington College of Law—Elizabeth English Benson, B.A., 
M.A., LL.B., Professor of Speech, Gallaudet College 

South Georgia Teachers College—Clayton H. Hollingsworth, 
B.A., M.A., Superintendent, Georgia School for the Deaf 

Whittier College—Herman H. Henkle, A.B. 

University of Omaha—Edward L. Scouten, B.A., M.A., Instruc- 
tor of English and History, Gallaudet College 

University of Saskatchewan—Ross E. Hamilton, B.A., M.A., 
a— to the Superintendent, Lexington School for the 

ea 

Ball State Teachers College—Murray M. Wise, Assistant Chief, 
i America and Panama Affairs, U. S. Department of 

tate 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn—Richard 
— Davis, B.Ed., Normal Training Fellow, Gallaudet Col- 
ege 

Immaculata College—Mrs. Dwight Bracken, B.A. 

Immaculata Junior College—Laura Mercedes Canty, M.A., 
Professor of French and Spanish 

Good Counsel College—Eileen Walshe Gatzenmeier, A.B. 

Brawley Junior College—Ben Earl Hoffmeyer, BS., Normal 
Training Fellow, Gallaudet College 

Great Falls College of Education—Myrthel Sophia Nelson, 
B.A., Normal Training Fellow, Gallaudet College 

St. Bernardine of Siena College—Reverend Michael B. Mc- 
Closkey, O.F.M., B.A., Professor on leave, Catholic University 


REPRESENTATIVES OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Medical Society of the District of Columbia—Theodore Wip- 
rud, B.A., Executive Director 

Smithsonian Institution—Waldo L. Schmitt, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., 

Head Curator, Department of Biology, U. S. National Mu- 

seum 
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The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art— 
8. S. Steinberg, B.E., C.E. Dean, College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Maryland 

National Academy of Science—William W. Rubey, A.B., Sc.D. 

Modern Language Association of America—William Leon Wi- 
ley, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Professor of French, University of 
North Carolina 

American Historical Association—Mildred C. Stoler, B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History and Chairman of Col- 
lege Life Committee, Wilson Teachers College 

American Mathematical Society—Francis Edgar Johnston, 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, The George 
Washington University 

The Geological Society of America—John B. Reeside, Jr., Ph.D., 
Geologist, U:S. Geological Survey 

Carnegie Institution of Washington—Frederick Eugene Wright, 
Ph.D., Sc.D., Petrologist and Staff Member (retired) 

The Board of Education, District of Columbia—Hobart M. 
Corning, B.A., M.A., EdD, Superintendent of Public Schools 

Association of American Colleges—Guy E. Snavely, Ph.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., L.H.D., Executive Director 

The National Research Council—Raymund Lull Zwemer, B.A., 
Ph.D., Executive Secretary 

American Council on Education—Francis James Brown, B.A., 
M.A., Ph.D., Associate Staff Member 

Institute of International Education—Albert Randle Elliott, 
M.A., Administrator, Washington Bureau 

The Brookings Institution—Harold G. Moulton, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President 

The Folger Shakespeare Library—James Gilmer McManaway, 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Acting Director 


REPRESENTATIVES OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Executives 
American School for the Deaf—Edmund B. Boatner, C.E., M.A., 
Superintendent 
New York School for the Deaf—Charles A. Bradford, M.A., 
Superintendent 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf—M. Wistar Wood, M5S., 
Superintendent 


Kentucky School for the Deaf—Madison J. Lee, LL.D., Super- 
intendent 

Ohio State School for the Deaf—Edward R. Abernathy, Ph.D., 
Superintendent 

bw School for the Deaf and the Blind—Joseph E. Healy, 

M.A., Superintendent 

Indiana State School for the Deaf—Jackson A. Raney, M.A., 
Superintendent 

North Carolina State School for the Blind and Deaf, Colored 
Department—Egbert N. Peeler, M.A., Superintendent 

Tennessee School for the Deaf—Mrs. H. T. Poore, B.A., Super- 
intendent 

Illinois School for the Deaf—Daniel T. Cloud, M.A., Superin- 
tendent 

Georgia School for the Deaf—Clayton H. Hollingsworth, M.A., 

Superintendent 
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South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind—William 
Laurens Walker, B.A., Superintendent 

Arkansas School for the Deaf—John M. Wallace, B.A., Super- 
intendent 

Missouri School for the Deaf—Truman L. Ingle, M.A., Super- 
intendent 

Louisiana State School for the Deaf—Spencer Phillips, M.A., 
Superintendent 

Mississippi School for the Deaf—Robert S. Browne, BS., 
Superintendent 

Iowa School for the Deaf—Lloyd E. Berg, Superintendent 

Lexington School for the Deaf—Clarence D. O’Connor, M.A., 
L.H.D., Superintendent 

Maryland State School for the Deaf—Ignatius Bjorlee, M.A.., 
LL.D., L.H.D., Superintendent 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf—Sam B. Craig, 
M.A., Superintendent 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf—A. C. Manning, 
M.A., LL.D., L.H.D., Superintendent Emeritus 

Horace Mann School for the Deaf—Nathan P. Harris, BS., 
M.Ed., Principal 

West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and the Blind—Stanley R. 
Harris, M.A., Superintendent 

Maryland School for the Blind, Dept. for Colored Deaf and 
Blind—Francis M. Andrews, M.Ed., Superintendent 

Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf—John A. Klein, 
Superintendent 

Central New York School for the Deaf—Fred L. Sparks, Jr., 
M.A., Superintendent 

Rochester School for the Deaf—James H. Galloway, M.A., 
Superintendent 

New Jersey School for the Deaf—Charles M. Jochem, M.A., 
Superintendent 

Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind—Clarence J. Settles, 
Ph.D., President 

North Carolina School for the Deaf—Carl E. Rankin, Ph.D., 
Superintendent 

Oklahoma School for the Deaf—L. B. Hall, M.A., Superin- 
tendent 

Reinhardt School for Deaf Children—Anna B. Peck, Principal 

Junior High School 47 Manhattan, New York Oral School— 
Harriet F. McLaughlin, M.A., Principal 

Virginia State School—W. M. Whitehead, M.A.. Superintendent 

Newark School for the Deaf—Richard G. Brill, M.A., Principal 

Central Institute for the Deaf—Mrs. Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 

Baltimore Day-School for the Deaf—Olive A. Whildin, Ed.D., 
Supervisor of Special Education 

Willis and Elizabeth Martin School, Philadelphia—Serena Foley 
Davis, MS., Principal 


Principals and Assistants 


Ohio ‘on School for the Deaf—Roy F. Nilson, M.A., Prin- 
cipa 

Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind—Joe R. Shinpaugh, 

Jr., M.A., Principal 


| 
| — 
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1846 Illinois School for the Deaf—Roy Moore Stelle, MS., M.A., 
Assistant Superintendent 

1857 Kendall School—William Jasper McClure, M.A., M.A., Prin- 
cipal; Josephine Quinn, M.A., Supervisin Teacher 

1858 Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind—Archer P. Bardes, B.A. 

1861 Kansas School for the Deaf—Edward William Reay, B.A., MS., 
Principal-Elect 

1867 Lexington School for the Deaf—Ross E. Hamilton, M.A., 
Assistant to Superintendent 

1873 Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf—W. F. Knach 

1875 Central New York School for the Deaf—Armin G. Turechek, 
BS., Principal-Elect 

1883—New Jersey School for the Deaf—Tobias Brill, M.Ed., Principal, 
Intermediate and Advanced Department 

1883 New Jersey School for the Deaf—Helmer R. Myklebust, Ed.D., 
Director of Guidance 

1894 North Carolina School for the Deaf—Ben E. Hoffmeyer, BS., 
Principal-Elect 

1908 Junior High School 47, Manhattan, New York Oral School— 
M. Catherine Wilman, M.A., Assistant to Principal 


TRAINING CENTERS FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, 
AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Central Institute for the Deaf (Washington University )—Helen Schick 
Lane, Ph.D., Principal 

Clarke School for the Deaf—Thomas K. Kline, B.A., MS., M.A., 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Gallaudet College 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf (Gallaudet College)——-William 
Jasper McClure, B.A., M.A., M.A., In Charge of the Normal 
Training Department 

Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education (Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti)—Mary Alice Benson, B.S., Mary- 
land State School for the Deaf 

Illinois School for the Deaf (MacMurray College for Women)— 
Daniel T. Cloud, M.A., Superintendent 

Indiana State School for the Deaf (Butler University)—Jackson A. 
Raney, B.A., M‘S., M.A., Superintendent 

Iowa School for the Deaf (State University of Iowa)—Lloyd E. Berg, 
Superintendent 

Junior High School 47 for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing (New 
i University )—Harriet F. McLaughlin, B.A., M.A., Prin- 


for the Deaf (Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity)—-Clarence D. O’Conner, B.A., M.A, L.H.D., Superin- 
tendent 

North Carolina School for the Deaf (University of North Carolina)— 
Carl E. Rankin, Ph.D., Superintendent 

Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind (Deaf- 
Blind)—Gabriel Farrell, B.S., B.D., D.D., Director 

St. Mary’s School for the Deaf (University of Buffalo)—Mary Jane 

Ambrose, BS., Aural Rehabilitation Center, Walter Reed 

General Hospital 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE Drar, 


REPRESENTATIVES 


American ANNALS OF THE Dear—Powrie Vaux Doctor, B.A., 
M.A., M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Editor 

Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf—Clarence J. 
Settles, B.L., M.A., Ph.D., President 

Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf— 
Ignatius Bjorlee, M.A., LL.D., L.H.D., Chairman, Executive 
Committee 

National Association of the Deaf—Robert M. Greenmun, B.A., 
Ohio State School for the Deaf 

— Association of the Deaf—David Peikoff, B.A., Presi- 
ent 

Volta Bureau—Josephine B. Timberlake, M.A., Executive Sec- 


retary 

Gallaudet College Alumni Association—Benjamin M. Schowe, 
B.A., President 

American Association to Promote the Ne 7 ty of Speech to 
the D. O'Connor, B.A., M.A., L.H.D., Presi- 


den 

The "OWLS, Gallaudet College—Agatha T. Hanson, B.A., 
Charter Member 

Volta Review—Laura Stovel, Chief of Service 

Kappa Gamma Fraternity—Donald M. Garretson, Grand Rajah 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf—Arthur L. Roberts, 

, L.H.D., President 

National Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology—Helen 
Schick Lane, Ph.D., President 

American Hearing Society—Betty Campbell Wright, Director, 
Field Service 

The Convention Bulletin—Tobias Brill, M.Ed., Editor 

Canadian Inter-Provincial Association of the Deaf—Cecil Na- 
thanson, Delegate 

The Cavalier—Alan B. Crammatte, B.A., M.A., Editor 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, Veterans 
Administration—M. Lorraine Amos, B.E., M.A., Specialist, 
Hard of Hearing, Deafened and Speech Defective 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency— 
Boyce R. Williams, B.A., M.A., Specialist Advisement, Train- 
ing and Placement Section 

Alumni Bulletin, Gallaudet College Alumni Association—James 
Theodore Flood, B.A., B.S., M.A., Chairman, Publicity Com- 
mittee 

Aural Rehabilitation Center, Walter Reed General Hospital— 
Captain Arthur Curtis Jones, Jr.. M.C., A.US., Assistant 
Chief of Service Chief 

North Central Conference of Executives of Schools for the 

Deaf—Truman Lee Ingle, M.A., Superintendent, Missouri 

School for the Deaf 
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INDUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


Dr. PercivaL HALL 
President of The Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Permanently inscribed upon the walls of the Library of 
Congress are the names of a group of great philanthropists. 
Among these we find the name of Gallaudet. This is but in 
just recognition of the fact that one hundred and thirty 
years ago Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was among the fore- 
most in this country to take part in organized philanthropy. 

From the time of his return to this country in 1816 with 
a brilliant young deaf teacher, Laurent Clerc, from Sicard’s 
national school in Paris, it was only a few months to the 
opening by Gallaudet at Hartford, in 1817, of the first free 
and permanent school for the deaf in our country. Since then 
this work has continually expanded, and the name of Gal- 
laudet has been indelibly inscribed in the hearts of thou- 
sands of deaf people. With Clerc, who appeared before 
Congress in 1818, and showed his great educational ability, 
Gallaudet succeeded in winning national support for the 
new school through a grant of 23,000 acres of wild land. 

Gallaudet worked not only for the deaf, but for normal 
education, for the alleviation of the lot of prisoners, of the 
insane and of the sick. 

His work for the deaf was carried on by his brilliant son, 
Edward Miner Gallaudet, who, as president of Gallaudet 
college (named for his father), obtained the support of our 
government in extending upward the education of worthy 
deaf students to the highest point yet achieved in the world. 

This college, in its 83 years of history, has helped our 
deaf citizens to high posts in education, science, religion, 
letters and art. It has become known the world over, so that 
students from every state of the Union and from foreign 
lands have sought its benefits and its inspiration. 

It is with deep feelings of satisfaction, and with high hopes 
that we have entrusted to you, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, the 
future progress of Gallaudet College. May it continue, under 
your wise guidance, to build character and independence, 
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knowledge and power, for the young women and young men 
who obtain admission here! May it continue to lead the 
world in its most useful and heartening work! May it con- 
tinue to set an example to all of what may be accomplished 
in a difficult field of education, by the patience, skill and 
devotion of yourself and your co-workers! 

In token of your appointment, I hand you this scroll and 
wish you “God speed” as third president of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 

THE SCROLL 

By these presents be it known that the Board of Directors 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, at a meeting held 
in the District of Columbia on the Seventh Day of May, 
Nineteen Hundred and Forty-five, duly elected 


Lreonarp M. 


President of 
Gallaudet College 
with every confidence that he will exercise the function of his 
office with the same integrity, high idealism and faithful 
devotion to public duty which he has so ably demonstrated 
in offices previously held. 
In witness whereof 

the President and Secretary of the Corporation have affixed 
its official seal and their signatures: 
(signed) PrercivaL Hau 

President 
(signed) Ernest G. Draper 

Secretary 

(Seal) 

April 26, 1947—Washington, D.C. 


INDUCTION ADDRESS 
Dr. Leonarp M. Exstap 
Dr. Hall and Gentlemen of the Board of Directors: 
I appreciate highly the confidence you have placed in me 
and the honor which you have accorded to me in electing 


me to the Presidency of this fine institution. As I accept this 
responsibility, I do so mindful of the sacrifices that made 


——— 
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this college a possibility. Dr. Hall, I take the liberty of 
saying to you what you so generously said to Dr. Gallaudet 
when you were installed as the secord President of this col- 
lege: “I most earnestly pray for a double portion of your 
spirit: that spirit which has secured for you the love and 
devotion of all connected with this institution; that spirit 
which has guided it safely through calm and storm for over 
half a century.” 

It is well that the Installation Ceremony is being held in 
this room that fairly breathes with history and adventure. 
Facing out over this audience are the portraits of three 
great pioneers in the education of the deaf child. 

On your right hangs the portrait of Dr. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet who founded the first free permanent public school 
for the deaf in our nation in the year 1817 at Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

In the center hangs the portrait of the Hon. Amos Kendall, 
one-time Postmaster General in President Jackson’s Cabinet. 
He was the founder of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, this institution, of which Gallaudet College is a part. 
This took place in 1857. 

Mr. Kendall immediately sought someone to help him with 
his new school. It was on the recommendation of the Prin- 
cipal of the New York School for the Deaf, Dr. Harvey 
Prindle Peet, grandfather of our Dean Elizabeth Peet, that 
Amos Kendall offered to Edward Miner Gallaudet in 1857 
the Principalship of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
His portrait hangs at your left. It was he who founded the 
college seven years later, in 1864, and became its first presi- 
dent. 

Upon the wall at the opposite end of the Chapel hangs a 
very fine portrait of Dr. Percival Hall, who succeeded Dr. 
Edward Miner Gallaudet and became the second president 
of the college. We are happy to have his portrait, but we 
are especially pleased to have Dr. Hall with us in person 
and on this platform. It is most appropriate that he be in- 
cluded in this group because he has so admirably carried 
forward what they so bravely set out to do so many years 
ago. 
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Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet guided the early destinies of 
this college with a steady hand and a sturdy heart. It was 
not easy. The general public finds it difficult to understand 
the problems of deafness. When it does understand, a gener- 
ous response is usually the result; but the deaf, on account 
of the fact that they are comparatively few in numbers, need 
constant publicity and consideration to enable the powers 
that be to learn of their needs well enough to act upon them. 
Dr. Gallaudet found this to be true during his 46 years as 
President of the college. He was a tireless worker and the 
college flourished under his inspired leadership. His relation- 
ships with the Congress of the United States were always 
pleasant and stimulating. Dr. Gallaudet usually received the 
financial assistance that was needed. 

Education today is beset with problems. We have these 
same problems in our particular field of education. We also 
have some special problems peculiar only to the education 
of the deaf. 

Our main avenue of approach to the mind of the deaf 
child is through the eye. It is difficult for those who do not 
know the deaf child to grasp the significance of this limited 
approach. We hear it said that speech-reading is the solution. 
It is a part of the solution, but there are good speech-readers 
and poor speech-readers. Reading the lips is an art and not 
a science. It has been called “educated guess-work” with 
good reason. Speech-reading is taught and used in all schools 
for the deaf today. 

Written work must be constantly stressed as a part of 
classroom procedure. Fortunate are those deaf children who 
are educated in schools where written work is stressed each 
hour of the day. Reading is a most difficult accomplishment 
for the deaf. We have but to consider the difficulties of the 
English language to realize the pitfalls that face the deaf 
child as he learns to read. Fortunate is the deaf child who 
can read well and will read. Studies are continually being 
made on means of promoting reading among deaf children. 
There is so much to be done. Our school days are far too 
short in which to do all the work that needs to be done. 
Very few schools for the deaf have full and accredited high 
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school courses. At best most residential schools for the deaf, 
parochial and private, as well as public, do well to carry 
their students through the equivalent of tenth grade work: 
Our day schools for the deaf carry their pupils through the 
eighth grade and then often promote them to classes in the 
regular high schools. These schools hope the students can 
continue through to graduation with hearing students. Some 
students do, but most of them do not. Why do deaf children 
often fail to continue through to graduation in these high 
schools for the hearing? This is not too difficult to under- 
stand. We who are here today and can hear have but to pro- 
ject ourselves back the necessary number of years to the 
tenth grade of high school. If we prod our memories we will 
recall shyness, aloofness, frustration, jealously, bitterness, 
joy and sorrow as every day moods and characteristics. And 
remember that we could hear during those days. Often at 
night we had difficulty sleeping because we had problems in 
living with our classmates. They were big problems. Now, 
with these memories flitting about your subconscious, shut 
out the sound which gave life to these memories and relive 
the experiences with the handicap of ears that hear not. To 
live with those who hear when you cannot hear; to be visibly 
a part of each group and yet so tragically apart from that 
group because of the lack of hearing is a test that many of 
you sitting out there could not have endured with pleasing 
grace and composure, as I know I could not have endured it 
during my high school days. And yet we often become impa- 
tient with these deaf young people because they lose heart 
and ask to withdraw from such classes with hearing students. 
Above all_else, let us be reasonable. There are those young 
persons who can make this adjustment, and all should have 
the opportunity and be encouraged to do so; but let us have 
available other opportunities where those who cannot make 
this difficult adjustment may receive a complete high school 
education with those they understand and who understand 
them. We believe that place is Gallaudet College. 

At present we have a Preparatory Class. Students from 
schools for the deaf in the nation may enter this Preparatory 
Class through special examinations given at these schools 
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during the month of May. On the basis of results obtained 
in these examinations, our group of Preparatory students is 
chosen. Usually about 160 young men and women take these 
examinations each spring. This comprises but a small part 
of the students who leave these schools each year. At present 
approximately 40 from this group are chosen each year for 
this Preparatory Class. Many of those who do not take the 
examinations and those who fail them are capable of further 
education. It is reasonable that as many as 250 might con- 
tinue with their education with profit. We feel a responsi- 
bility for this large group. 

It is our plan, therefore, to add an additional Preparatory 
Year. We will then have two years in the Preparatory De- 
partment. We will accept students upon the recommenda- 
tions of the various school heads. They will then be able to 
complete a high school course under the finest conditions 
available, in the one school of its kind in the world. We can 
do it. We will gladly do it. When this high school course is 
completed, those of college calibre will be ready to go on 
with their college education. Those who do not enter col- 
lege will have at least completed their high school education. 
They will have had two years’ residence in the nation’s capi- 
tal, which is in itself an education. They will have lived with 
fellow students from all parts of the nation. They will be 
able to return to their localities with confidence and the 
ability to take their places with their hearing contempo- 
raries. 

This plan for a stepped up program in secondary education 
at Gallaudet College will assure the college department a 
prospective student body at least twice its present size of 
160. This increase in enrollment will in turn require an en- 
larged curriculum, richer in its offerings to the students. This 
growth all along the line will enable us to meet the stand- 
ards set by accrediting agencies so that our graduates will be 
able to do even more graduate work in other colleges and 
universities in the nation and get full credit for it. 

A survey of our alumni doing graduate work was recently 
completed. Of the 274 persons who have been graduated since 
1933, 46, or 17%, have done or are doing graduate work in 
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39 different colleges and universities located in all sections 
of the United States. Of those doing graduate work, 48% 
specialized in the field of education. Chemistry, mathematics 
and statistics, and bacteriology were the other fields most 
frequently mentioned. These figures compare favorably with 
general statistics on graduate study. It is apparent that our 
graduates can and do go on with their education. A general 
enrichment of the college curriculum will stimulate larger 
numbers to avail themselves of these opportunities. 

There are those in our profession who ask, and are very 
serious about it, “Why send these young men and women 
who are deaf to a college where they are segregated from 
those who hear?” It is a good question and worthy of serious 
consideration. The responsibility of the college and univer- 
sity today is to place emphasis upon the development of 
critical and responsible thinking in our students. This is not 
a textbook course. We must provide opportunities for our 
young people to become responsible thinkers. These oppor- 
tunities must grow out of frequent group meetings where dis- 
cussions and controversies are stimulating and convincing. 
How will a deaf student in a hearing discussion group re- 
spond to the quick question and the prompt response? It just 
cannot be done. Speech-reading, at best, will not suffice. 
Just attending such meetings will not help because it is the 
spirit of the discussion that usually makes it. One must be 
in it and of it to truly get it. This is a daily procedure in 
our college because we want our young men and women who 
are deaf to have these same opportunities for cooperative 
thinking and action. 

Gallaudet College should attract and hold high grade 
specialists in subject fields. Its faculty should be of the best. 
A little thought will reveal the faculty problem that faces 
the only college for the deaf in the nation. We teach manu- 
ally because we must get subject matter to the students as 
expeditiously as possible. A chemistry instructor will have 
to want very much to instruct the deaf to take the time to 
learn to teach manually. It can be done without great diffi- 
culty, but one must desire to do so. There are those who 
never seem to get to the point in their thinking where they 
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can approach the deaf student with the same attitude as they 
approach the hearing student. This is a very critical point. 
Student-instructor relationships are always important. They 
are even more important in classes for the deaf. 

Teacher supply and teacher training have always been 
problems in education. These are very real problems in the 
education of the deaf child. Gallaudet College took a pro- 
gressive step in this field in 1891 when a Normal Training 
Department was organized. This department is the oldest 
department of its kind in the United States. It has provided 
a continuous supply of well trained teachers to the profes- 
sion. Many of these have been men and women who have 
become administrators. The work of this department will 
continue and efforts will be made to increase the efficiency 
of this training. An interesting observation reveals that of 
the 50 administrators attending the conferences yesterday 
from 25 states, approximately 40% received their training as 
Normal Fellows in this department. 

Gallaudet College has also supplied a large number of 
fine deaf teachers to the teaching profession in our schools 
for the deaf. The names of Fox, Long, Teegarden and Smith, 
together with hundreds of others are well known in educa- 
tional circles. Many of these have been vocational instruc- 
tors; others have been physical education instructors; and 
many have been academic teachers. Our teacher training 
courses for the deaf teacher will be enriched so that we can 
do our part in meeting the teacher shortage. Out of 26 in 
the 1947 graduating class, 20 are seeking positions as teach- 
ers in our schools for the deaf. 

The Federal Security Agency, of which we are a part, 
recently conducted a complete survey of the college under 
the supervision of Dr. Harry Best of the University of 
Kentucky. This survey will be of great value in charting our 
future progress. We have also been surveyed during the 
year by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. The results will also be of great help to us. 

Ways and means of providing new opportunities to deaf 
college students are constantly before us. Our athletic pro- 
gram is an important part of this effort. Our college is a 
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member of the Mason-Dixon Conference composed of 13 
colleges and universities in this section. We have had very 
pleasant relations with these institutions in all sports. 

In dramatics our students have an opportunity to show 
their histrionic abilities. They have done very well in this 
field. Last evening many of you saw “The Mikado” staged 
by the Dramatics Class. 

The 79th Congress realized our need for buildings and 
equipment when it granted funds for a building survey this 
year. This survey is about completed and the next Congress 
will consider the recommendation being prepared by the 
Public Building Administration. A Library and auditorium 
will be one recommendation. A classroom building is another 
unit that is being suggested. A gymnasium is another possi- 
bility. These three units will inaugurate a building program 
that will enable the college to meet its responsibilities to its 
students both edueationally and physically. 

Gallaudet College has many loyal individuals and groups 
of individuals interested in its future. The Federal Security 
Agency, under the Hon. Watson B. Miller, has given us con- 
sideration in its program out of all proportion to the size 
of our institution. We appreciate this sympathetic attention. 
The Bureau of the Budget has been more than generous in 
its consideration of our problems. The Appropriation Com- 
mittees in both branches of Congress have been extremely 
sympathetic at all times. Dr. Gallaudet was free with his 
praise of Congress during the early years. Dr. Hall has ex- 
pressed the same feeling regarding the Congress. In the com- 
paratively short time that I have been here, this same 
cooperative consideration has continued. 

The history of Gallaudet College reads like a biographical 
sketch of the faculty. Such names as Fay, Ely, Draper, 
Hotchkiss, Bryant, Chickering and others have been house- 
hold names when the college has been discussed. We have 
reason to feel very kindly toward our loyal faculty and em- 
ployee staff. As a faculty we are under-manned. Faculty - 
members must take assignments outside their chosen fields. 
There has been a willingness, however, that has enabled the 
college to meet its responsibilities. We have the core of an 
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interested and extremely effective staff, and, as our enlarged 
program develops, our standards will be improved. 

Another source of power is a wonderful network of schools 
for the deaf throughout the United States and Canada. All 
of these schools are intensely interested in the college and 
its program. Yesterday forenoon and afternoon more than 
50 school administrators met in this same room discussing 
problems of mutual interest. We welcome suggestions from 
this fine group of men and women. We know they are inter- 
ested, and as we go ahead with our program we shall need 
their advice and counsel. 

An additional source of inspiration to us is a loyal alumni 
group. They came to us as students from all parts of the 
nation. They have gone back to all parts of the nation, and 
have been leaders among the deaf and among the hearing 
in their communities. They are intensely interested in the 
college. In June some 400 will gather on this campus, the 
first time since 1939. They have great ideas for a finer 
Gallaudet. These ideas will be welcomed. A college is truly 
judged by the success of the product it turns out. We are 
justly proud of our loyal alumni. 

We have the interest and support of thousands of the 
non-college deaf men and women in the United States. They, 
together with our college graduates, have formed strong 
organizations among which are the National Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf, the National Association of the Deaf, and 
more recently the American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped. The deaf in our nation are substantial citizens. 
They ask for no special privileges. They do ask for oppor- 
tunities. Our college will do all in its power to enlarge the 
field of opportunities for the deaf. 

Dr. Gallaudet quickly saw the advantage of an adequate 
campus. He arranged for purchases of land which today give 
us adequate ground for expansion. Dr, Percival Hall, his 
successor, made certain that these grounds were retained for 
this expansion program. Today we have 99 acres, within 
easy access of all official agencies. We have room for ade- 
quate expansion. This is an asset of tremendous significance. 
The best buildings we have will be retained and the new will 
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be in keeping with the old. Tradition will be respected where 
it ties in with future progress. 

Higher education for the deaf was a dream that came 
true in 1864 when Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet established 
the college here on Kendall Green. The torch he passed on 
to Dr. Percival Hall in 1910 after 46 years of unusually fine 
leadership has been held high these 35 years by Dr. Percival 
Hall. Its flame has brought light and hope to hundreds of 
deserving young people. Today it is mine to take and to 
hold. I shall try to hold it high and to carry it forward so 
that Gallaudet College can meet its full responsibilities. 

I would like to close with the reading of Dr. Hall’s final 
statement in his acceptance address of 1910: “And above all, 
to the deaf people of all the world, in fact to all the world, 
Gallaudet College to be worthy of its name must continue 
ever to stand for high ideals of character and for faith in 
God, such ideals and such faith as carried one Gallaudet 
across wide oceans in the search for light, and has borne 
another through 54 years of constant and successful labor 
for the advancement of the deaf.” With this thought in 
mind, may I add this last line as I conclude my acceptance 
address today, 37 years later: May we continue to carry 
on with such ideals and such faith as carried Dr. Percival 
Hall through an administration which covered one devastat- 
ing World War with an ensuing consuming depression, and 
then a second more devastating World War without sacrific- 
ing the quality or the quantity of educational progress. This 
is my heritage. I cherish it. Together we shall build upon it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 
HonorABLE Watson B. MILLER 
Federal Security Administrator 


This is an important event in the history of American 
education. It represents a re-affirmation of our national 
conviction that a strong America means a well-educated 
America. It blazons forth to the world our belief that it is 
in the national interest for everyone in our land, whatever 
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may be his economic status or his physical condition, to 
have the fullest opportunity to develop his intellectual 
capacities. 

Gallaudet College is a trail blazer for fields wider in scope 
than the education of the deaf. I can see no reasonable 
justification for substantial Federal support to an institution 
of higher learning except that the process of higher educa- 
tion is in the national welfare: You realize, of course, that 
Gallaudet College is one of the four institutions of higher 
learning in which the substantial financial support comes 
from Federal funds. West Point and Annapolis are designed 
for military and naval education. Howard University and 
Gallaudet College are the other two institutions. The Fed- 
eral Government also contributes to the support of the land- 
grant colleges, but in very much less substantive proportion. 

I say Gallaudet College is a trail blazer for this reason: if 
it is in the public interest for the Federal Government to aid 
and further the higher education of the deaf, must it not 
also be in the public interest for the Federal Government to 
aid and further higher education for the rest of our popula- 
tion? I believe it is, and I hope it will not be too long before 
the Federal Government takes some action along these lines. 

In writing the history of Federal aid to higher education, 
historians will undoubtedly point to Gallaudet College as 
one of the significant mileposts along the road. 

So, Dr. Elstad, in joining with the Board of Directors, 
the students and alumni of this great institution in re- 
joicing for their good fortune in having you as their leader, 
we are keenly conscious of the significance of this event in 
the broad sweep of our country’s development. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, at this point I have the great honor 
and privilege of reading to you a letter from the President 
of the United States: 

“My dear President Elstad: 

“As Patron of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, it 
gives me great pleasure to congratulate you on becoming 
the third President of Gallaudet College, an outstanding in- 
stitution in the field of the education of the deaf in America. 

“It is my belief that the founding of Gallaudet College in 
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1864 by the Congress of the United States as the only in- 
stitution for higher learning for the deaf in the world is 
clearly indicative of the desire of the American people to 
give all educational advantages possible to every group of 
people from all sections of our country. Gallaudet is a living 
example of our great democratic ideal of educational oppor- 
tunity for all, and we can all be justly proud of our Gov- 
ernment’s participation in the affairs of the college and the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

“Please extend my best wishes to the representatives of 
the various educational organizations and to the men and 
women from the schools for the deaf in the United States who 
have been gathered here in their effort to advance the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

“It is with deep appreciation of the past accomplishments 
of this college and my best wishes for the future that I con- 
gratulate you, Dr. Elstad, on the great opportunity for serv- 
ice which is yours as the President of Gallaudet College. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) “HARRY S. TRUMAN” 


RESPONSE FROM THE ALUMNI 
BenJAMIN M. ScHOWE 


President of the Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
Mr. Chairman, Dr. Elstad, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Chance has singled me out as the one to speak here today 
for all that great company of deaf men and women whose 
lives have been shaped by the discipline of the educational 
processes here at Gallaudet. But it is almost impossible for 
one man to do justice to the assignment. How much better 
it would be if each one of them could be here to testify for 
themselves. 

Many of these Gallaudet men and women down through 
the years have been endowed with qualities of mind and 
spirit which distinguish the leaders in science, art and gov- 
ernment. But you will not often find their names on the 
scrolls of fame. The pattern of their service was cast in a 
different mould. They have not gone out from Gallaudet to 
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positions of great wealth or power. Sometimes the most 
worthy of them have performed their service from a com- 
paratively humble station in life, as the world measures 
such things. 

Their distinction, with rare exceptions, has been in serv- 
ice to their fellow deaf. Few, indeed, have failed to make 
notable contributions in this field. Never, as a group, have 
they faltered in a steady drive for broader educational and 
economic opportunities for the less fortunate deaf of 
America. 

They have worked at it as teachers and preachers. They 
have worked at it also as chemists, farmers, craftsmen, and 
humbler lines of endeavor if need be. 

A type of service such as this rarely brings material 
recognition of any kind. There are few criteria by means of 
which it may be measured even. We do know, however, that 
educational processes for the deaf in America have taken a 
distinctive turn in comparison with other countries. We 
know, also, that the economic status of deaf men and women 
in this country is barely distinguishable from that of their 
hearing brothers and sisters, whereas in other countries the 
deaf are seldom able to escape the stigma of a niche in so- 
ciety not far removed from wards of the State, with chief 
reliance on doles and private benevolence in far too many 
cases. 

Would you scoff at the suggestion that the impulse which 
culminated in such superior advantages for the deaf in 
America was generated in the Halls of Gallaudet? Or will 
you join with us when we maintain that we have here, in 
these acknowledged benefits, the perfect vindication of the 
ideals for which Edward Miner Gallaudet contended when 
he broke with the tyranny of tradition and, for the first 
and only time in history, laid the foundations for an institu- 
tion designed to provide the deaf with qualified leadership 
from their own ranks? 

Gallaudet College, we believe, is the instrument by means 
of which the deaf population as a whole is equipped for a 
self-sustaining place in the complex fabric of modern so- 
ciety and for the responsibilities of independent citizenship 
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under a form of government where citizens are responsible. 
Citizenship such as this is the essential ingredient for true 
democracy, and Gallaudet is a prime example of the care 
with which the democratic principle is nourished throughout 
all levels of society in America. Democracy is a boon which 
is granted only to those who cherish it. 

But is this all? Must we resort to such far and lofty 
imponderables to fix the place of Gallaudet in the broad 
scheme of things? 

We do not think so. At the other extreme there is the 
everyday, commonplace fact that deaf workers in the high- 
ways and byways of this country have established them- 
selves as definite economic assets in their communities and, 
significantly, that Gallaudet men and women have labored 
earnestly day in and day out to fix this standard and blaze 
the trail. 

Where else does society reap more tangible reward from its 
investment in education? 

With full faith in the transcendent functions of their 
Alma Mater, the alumni of Gallaudet turn to the preceptors 
who have guided the destinies of the College with a devotion 
sometimes bordering on reverence. The names roll off their 
fingers with special tenderness: Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
Edward Allen Fay, Percival Hall, Charles Russel Ely, 
Elizabeth Peet and perhaps a few more—only a very few. 
Alumni guard this honor jealously. Not in a moment do 
they take down the bars for anyone. This is hallowed ground. 

Nevertheless, they have already reserved a place here for 
Leonard M. Elstad. It is reserved, not merely in deference 
to the robes of office, but rather by virtue of attributes of 
heart and of mind which have gained for him the confidence 
and respect of all who have been privileged to know him. 

The reservation, in truth, has strong prejudice in his favor. 
The need of our College at this time is so urgent that he 
must not fail. 

Under these circumstances, we are not impartial spectators 
calmly awaiting the issue. We are his impassioned advocates. 
Self-interest dictates that our felicitations upon his Installa- 
tion as President of our Alma Mater shall be charged with 
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something more than gracious amenities. They bear also a 
pledge of loyalty and service that comes straight from the 
heart. 

It is our hope that he may find deep within himself unfail- 
ing resources of wisdom and courage to meet each crisis as 
it confronts him; that he will never doubt for a moment 
the essential importance of his mission, or the firm allegiance 
of all the great company of loyal alumni. 

I thank you all. 


THE DEAF—MEASURED BY THEIR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Dr. ArTHUR L. ROBERTS 
President of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


When the subject of my talk this afternoon was assigned 
me by Dean Fusfeld, it put me on the spot and in danger 
of becoming a still more unpopular person than I am now. If 
I mention the deaf who have succeeded, name some you may 
think undeserving, and forget to mention others who may 
merit attention, then I am in for it. In a careless moment 
some weeks ago, I was drafted as one of the judges in a 
beauty contest. That was a great error. All the girls who 
failed to become queen of beauty had a very low opinion of 
my judgment. After that experience in odious comparison, I 
approach my subject this afternoon with some hesitation. 

If we are to judge the deaf by their achievement in life, 
perhaps we should try to decide what constitutes achieve- 
ment. We know how comparatively few people attain high 
and notable position. Many achieve far less. So very many 
attain nothing more than a drab existence. If we fix a 
standard of achievement, then we may determine how far 
the deaf have approached or exceeded it. If we set our 
standard on the plane of ability to do something useful in 
life, something recognized and respected in our complex 
scheme of things, then we may say the great majority of our 
deaf people stand on that plane. Also we may claim a con- 
siderable number have gone on to more notable achievement. 

As so many speakers on the subject of the deaf have done 
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on other occasions, I refer to the Roman attitude toward the 
deaf in early times. Children bereft of hearing were weighted 
with stone and consigned to the waters of the Tiber. They 
were considered of no value to society. Later history shows 
the deaf had no legal standing in the community. They 
could not sign documents or own property. They were 
doomed to a life of menial labor. Their education was deemed 
impossible. An iron curtain, far darker than the Russian 
one of today, separated their minds from those of their 
would-be teachers. The slow centuries dragged on. Then 
appeared in Europe those noble and philanthropic men who 
solved the problem of reaching the minds of the deaf. In 
America, we repeat again and again the story of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. We recount the miracles in the education 
of the deaf which stem from his early efforts at Hartford, 
culminating in this college for their higher education, which 
bears his honored name. 

The education of hearing people goes back almost to the 
beginning of man. In the whole world, the education of the 
deaf goes back only a few centuries. In America, it dates 
back only one hundred and thirty years. Once an English 
lady teacher came over to America. She wanted to see what 
we were doing, if anything, in educating the deaf. Her name 
escapes me after this lapse of time. Her attitude toward 
things American remains vividly in my memory. In the 
course of her travels she visited the college and the Kendall 
School here. She wanted to know what text-books we used 
and inspected several, including an English history. On see- 
ing the latter, she brightened perceptibly. I told her we also 
taught American history, showing the volume. She took the 
book gingerly, surveyed me cooly, and exclaimed: “Why, 
you Americans have no history!” 

Perhaps we haven’t much history back of us—only a little 
over three hundred years if we start from Jamestown and 
Plymouth Rock. In tired English and continental eyes we 
may seem uncouth and uncultured. We had the men, the 
guns, the money to fight World War I for them. We had all 
these and the atom bomb to wage World War II. A people 
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who can produce these things cannot be completely backward 
and without a modicum of history. 

The attitude of the hearing world sometimes makes it 
difficult for the deaf to accomplish much. We still find 
people who regard them with curiosity and who doubt they 
can absorb knowledge. There was the time some years ago 
when a deaf friend and I went down to the sub-basement of 
the Marshall Field department store in Chicago, looking 
for some packing cases. Although at one time a pure oralist 
but having gotten over it through the buffeting of experience, 
my friend pulled out his trusty pad and penrtcil and while 
the young man in charge of the premises looked on, wrote: 
“Have you any packing cases for sale?” The young fellow 
read the words slowly, looked my friend over curiously, then 
took the pad and wrote back: “Can you read?” 

A famous governor of the great State of Illinois was in- 
vited to address a convention of the deaf in Springfield. 
Stepping on the platform, he put his hands in his coat 
pockets, let his eyes rove over the assembly for several 
seconds, then remarked: “Well, you look just like other 
people!” Perhaps he expected to find an entirely different 
breed from homo sapiens. His curiosity satisfied, he made 
a remarkably fine and spirited speech. The governor was the 
late John P. Altgeld, who came to office fifty years ahead of 
his time in statesmanship but considerably behind the times 
in knowledge of the deaf. 

One of the dominant factors in bringing the American 
deaf to their present commendable economic standing in so- 
ciety has been their dislike of pity and charity where they 
are concerned. We may disregard the comparatively few 
panhandling peddlers and beggars among the deaf. They are 
of a class found among all people throughout history. I 
speak of the honest, law-abiding, industrious, self-respecting 
deaf people of this country. Their dislike for the taint of 
charity is well illustrated in the case of the celebrated Chi- 
cago Silent Athletic Club maintained by the deaf through 
the nineteen twenties. For some years it had a financial turn- 
over exceeding $150,000 annually. Came the depression of 
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the thirties. Taxes on the fine clubhouse on Chicago’s South 
Side could not be met. Penalties piled up. A friend at the 
county building suggested the club could claim charity 
status. Taxes would then be wiped out. The members re- 
fused. They didn’t want charity, even to save their club- 
house. When I liquidated the property for them in the late 
thirties, the buyer assumed back taxes of about $20,000. 

Congress has been making a great to-do over the poll tax 
in the South. Some years ago, Texas had a law which relieved 
the deaf of the obligation to pay poll taxes, on account of 
their so-called infirmity. This aroused them to great activity. 
They insisted on paying poll taxes the same as other people. 
I have forgotten what the outcome was. But it illustrates 
their detestation of anything savoring of pity or charity. 

This attitude of the deaf also extended to the names given 
our early schools, names which carried undesirable connota- 
tions. The first school at Hartford was called the American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. The street on which it 
stood was Asylum Street. Later schools were called Institu- 
tions for the Deaf and Dumb. This college from its inception 
in 1864 until the year 1894 was known as the National Deaf- 
Mute College. Through the protests of the deaf, these names 
were gradually changed to schools for the deaf and to 
Gallaudet College. The words “asylum” and “dumb” are no 
longer used in connection with our schools. 

Alabama has a law enacted through a charitable feeling 
for the deaf. A Birmingham friend of mine owns a residence 
in that town. He called at the county building to pay his 
real estate taxes. Communicating with the clerk by pad and 
pencil, he was surprised when that functionary told him the 
deaf were exempt from paying taxes when the value of the 
property was under a certain amount. Departing with his tax 
money still in his pocket, he met a Birmingham acquaintance 
of his and told him about it. “How come?” said the acquaint- 
ance. “I paid my taxes and I am as deaf as you are.” It de- 
veloped the acquaintance had conducted business at the tax 
window by speech and lip reading. The clerk didn’t know 
he was deaf. Sometimes we talk too much! 

What have the deaf so far achieved in life? A hundred and 
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thirty years is not a long time as time goes. During this 
period, our state, denominational and private schools have 
sent hundreds of deaf students out into the world. Can we 
say these products of our schools give a fair return to society 
for the time, effort and money spent in educating them? 

On every hand we see the answer to this question. Their 
education is paying dividends to society. It has taken the 
deaf, who in earlier times would have been dependent 
menials, and transformed them into happy, prosperous, self- 
supporting citizens. They raise families, own their homes 
and farms, drive their cars, often conduct their own busi- 
ness establishments, go to church when they get a clergyman 
to preach the word of God in their language of signs, do their 
stint in wartime by buying bonds and working in war plants, 
and generally behave themselves as other people do. 

The deaf become skilled artisans. They follow almost 
every trade not requiring hearing. In the larger cities many 
earn high pay. In Chicago and elsewhere are skilled deaf 
workers who earn between $5000 and $8000 a year. 

Among the deaf there have been some able writers. They 
have produced creditable prose and poetry. Some of their 
writings have appeared in magazines of national circulation. 
Few if any have so far produced works of fiction appealing 
to the general public. Our modern, realistic literature is a 
product of life as it is lived. It is a reflection of experience 
and observation, coupled with skill in writing. The deaf, in 
considerable degree, are shut off from this larger field of ex- 
perience which produces popular literature after the pattern 
of Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, John Steinbeck, and 
others of the present day school of writers. There seems to be 
no reason why they cannot succeed in descriptive and his- 
torical writing, and in the now popular field of biography. 

In art and sculpture, the deaf have had their Humphrey 
Moore, their Douglas Tilden, their Granville Redmond, their 
Elmer Hannan, and still have their one and only Cad- 
wallader Washburn. 

In architecture, they may point with pride to the late 
Thomas 8. Marr, Olof Hanson, and others. 

In chemical engineering, we remember George T. Dough- 
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erty, Daniel Picard and Isaac Goldberg, while a number of 
younger men promise high achievement in this field. 

In divinity, the Episcopal church has admitted the largest 
number of deaf men to the priesthood, beginning in 1876 with 
Henry Winter Syle. This denomination still has the largest 
number of ordained deaf clergymen. The Methodist and 
Baptist denominations have had and still have a number of 
ordained deaf ministers. 

The professions of the law and medicine are considered 
closed to the deaf, as they require hearing. But there have 
been instances where deaf men have studied law and medi- 
cine. In the field of patent law I have known of only one 
deaf man who was successful in that profession. There seems 
to be no reason why others cannot succeed in it. 

The deaf have had a number of successful practicing 
dentists. This field appears to offer opportunity to more than 
have so far taken advantage of it.- 

The deaf have become very successful teachers of the deaf. 
Almost since its inception, this college has always had a 
number of excellent deaf teachers on its faculty. Nearly 
every school for the deaf in this country has some deaf 
teachers. They are an example and an inspiration to their 
students. 

In the field of business, we find successful deaf business- 
men who operate their own establishments, having to do with 
printing, newspaper publishing, manufacture of rubber 
stamps, automobile repairing, plumbing, stationery supplies, 
woodworking, storekeeping, and the like. Most of the com- 
mercial life insurarice companies charge the deaf discrimina- 
tory rates, hence they have gone into the business of supply- 
ing life, sickness and accident insurance to their own group 
through the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. By its 
experience, it has proved to a doubting world that the deaf 
are good life insurance risks. 

In the Federal, State, and municipal governments we find 
a number of deaf civil servants. Some have responsible posi- 
tions requiring high educational attainment and trained 
manual skill. However, the deaf have not always found it 
easy to enter the civil service of their government. There still 
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seems to be prejudice against their employment on the part 
of some heads of departments and bureaus. 

The Federal office of vocational education, in cooperation 
with like agencies in the various states, is active in aiding 
physically and socially handicapped people to become estab- 
lished in productive employment. In California, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania, if I remember all, we find specially appointed con- 
sultants for the deaf in the state divisions for vocational 
education and placement. From my own observation in IIli- 
nois, this work has been very successful. In a rapidly chang- 
ing world, old skills give place to new and guidance in mak- 
ing changes is of importance. One drawback in this work is 
the lack of adequately trained personnel, especially in the 
case of the deaf. The Normal department of this college 
might supply at least one or two graduates each year for 
this important work. In Michigan a former school principal 
and in California a former superintendent of a school for 
the deaf have entered this field. Both are graduates of the 
Normal department here. 

The gratitude of the deaf to those who have helped them 
reach a higher plane in society is evidenced by the monu- 
ments they have erected in memory of their benefactors in 
the field of education. In 1854 they placed a memorial to 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet on the grounds of the old Hart- 
ford school. In 1889 they built another to his memory, the 
beautiful and touching statue adorning the campus of this 
college. In 1925 they erected a replica of this statue on the 
grounds of the new school in West Hartford. In 1930 they 
built at Buffalo the impressive monument in memory of the 
Abbe de 1’Epee, the great French teacher, at whose school 
in Paris was originated the single hand manual alphabet of 
the deaf now in use, and where Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
first gained an insight into their education. In recent years, 
a fund of $50,000 was collected among the deaf and given 
to this college as a contribution toward the erection of a 
memorial building on the campus here in honor of Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, the founder of this institution. 

Gallaudet College, the only institution in the world de- 
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voted solely to the higher education of the deaf, has had and 
will always have great influence in shaping the destiny of 
the deaf, whether they come to this college or go out into 
the world direetly from their home schools. The graduates 
of this college, in considerable number, become teachers of 
the deaf. Most of the graduates of the Normal department 
eventually become heads of our schools for the deaf. Thus is 
carried forward the vision of that great educator, Edward 
Miner Gallaudet. He had faith in the deaf he sought to help. 
Most people will agree his faith has been justified in large 
measure. 

Dr. Percival Hall, his successor as president of this insti- 
tution, for more than half a century has given his life to 
the cause of the deaf. He has stood “four square to all the 
winds that blow.” He has kept the faith and carried on the 
Gallaudet tradition. He will have forever our deep gratitude. 

After eighty-three years, this institution welcomes its third 
president, Dr. Leonard Elstad. He is a Gallaudet man, too. 
Happily, destiny has given him experience on both sides of 
the much debated issue of method versus system, which for 
a long time bothered educators of the deaf and the deaf 
themselves. Gallaudet College should benefit by his broad 
experience. We know he will be for everything that helps 
fulfil the aspirations of his students here. 


BENEDICTION 


Rev. J. Sranuey Lieut, Missionary 
St. Andrew’s Silent Mission 


Most gracious God, who hast called Thy servant, Leonard 
M. Elstad, to the office of President in this College, fill his 
memory with the words of Thy Law; enlighten his under- 
standing and conform his desires to what Thou hast com- 
manded. Be ever with him in the performance of all the 
duties of his office, endue him with judgment, knowledge, 
purity, lowliness and patience, stablish him in righteousness 
and holiness. 

Enable us henceforth to see the breadth and brightness of 
this college’s opportunity as a servant of Thy Holy Will. 
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Grant us to feel something of the old time reverence for right 
and truth and justice and principle, the olden-time eagerness 
to learn Thy ways and share Thy creative labor. Grant that 
this College, disciplined but unfettered by the past, inspired 
and undismayed by the future, may go from strength to 
strength to guide Thy children into more abundant life, to 
be their defense against vanity, passion and error. 

O Lord God who art the Giver of all wisdom, pour down, 
we beseech Thee, upon this College the dew of Thy heavenly 
blessing that we may walk forth before Thee with a perfect 
heart and mind, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Report of the Meeting of Executives 
of Schools for the Deaf held at 
Gallaudet College, April 25, 1947 


Topras MS. 
Principal, New Jersey School for the Deaf, Trenton, N.J. 


pee the Installation Exercises of Dr. Leonard M. 

Elstad, round table discussions were held on Friday, 
April 25, in the auditorium of Chapel Hall. Thirty-eight 
executives of schools for the deaf and twelve assistants were 
present. 

The morning session opened at 10:30. Dr. Irving S. Fus- 
feld, dean of the Gallaudet College faculty, was nominated 
chairman, and he in turn asked Mr. Tobias Brill of New 
Jersey to act as recording secretary. As no stenographic notes 
were taken, this report does not contain all the remarks made 
nor mention everyone who contributed to the general dis- 
cussion. The secretary has tried to report merely the general 
trend of the proceedings. 

Mimeographed copies of suggested topics under four main 
headings had been prepared. 

The first topic under consideration was “Teacher Recruit- 
ment and Training.” The discussion centered first around 
means of interesting young men and women to enter the 
field of the education of the deaf. Mr. John A. Klein of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Institute at Detroit spoke of contact- 
ing students at the Lutheran Colleges, offering them pros- 
pects of scholarships after two years at Wayne University in 
the Department of Special Education. The special induce- 
ments cited were the attraction of a different type of worth- 
while work and extra remuneration. 

Mr. James a Galloway of Rochester spoke of appearing 
before state teachers colleges and setting up training for 
upper-grade teachers. 

Mr. Wistar Wood of the Pennsylvania School reported 
that students from colleges come to his school in search of 
material for writing papers on special education and thus be- 
come interested in the field of the education of the deaf. 
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Mr. Richard G. Brill of the Newark Day School referred 
to the advisability of training for teaching the deaf being 
given at a residential school which has a tie-up with a college 
or university so that the student can receive proper college 
training for his training. 

Dr. Helen Schick Lane of Central Institute stated that Mu 
Iota Sigma, the National Honor Fraternity of Teachers of 
the Deaf, had made the recruitment of teachers its special 
project for this year and that members of that fraternity had 
brought this subject before high school and college students. 

Mr. Daniel T. Cloud of Illinois stated that public relations 
in schools for the deaf were lacking, and that the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf or the Conference of 
Executives should prepare a pamphlet of information de- 
scribing what the profession has to offer. 

Mrs. H. T. Poore of Tennessee suggested that it might be 
advisable to get superior teachers from public schools, and 
this led to a general discussion of salaries. The consensus 
seemed to be that it was hopeless to expect a great influx 
of new material until better salary scales were available, 
but that increased salaries alone would not solve the ques- 
tion. General publicity and availability of information on 
teacher training, teacher registration, salaries, pension sys- 
terms, etc., are also important factors. 

Dr. Settles of Florida read a letter from E. C. Gullion 
of the Central Institute for the Deaf and Wabash College, 
in which he suggested that a National Foundation for the 
Recruitment of Educators of the Deaf be set up for the pur- 
pose of publicizing the profession by the publication of a 
brochure, informative articles in newspapers and national 
magazines, lectures, radio programs, etc. An operating budget 
of $10,000 a year would be necessary. Until a paid full-time 
director could be appointed, he was willing to act in that 
capacity on an expense basis. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Cloud moved that 
Gallaudet College accept the responsibility of obtaining and 
gathering all information on training facilities and recruit- 
ment of teachers. The motion was passed. 

Mr. Galloway brought up the matter of various colleges 
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setting up training centers for teachers of the deaf without 
any connection with a school for the deaf where students 
could observe and do practice teaching. 

Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor of the Lexington School stressed 
the fact that a mere clearing house of information on the 
training of teachers was not sufficient, but that a program of 
evaluating the training was necessary. He moved that a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the four organizations 
concerned with the education of the deaf be appointed to set 
up standards for training centers. The motion was passed. 

On the question of finding new teachers there was general 
agreement that administrators should not approach a teacher 
under contract for the current year, but that there was no 
obligation to consult a teacher’s employer about an offer for 
the following year for which the teacher was not yet under 
contract. 

A motion was passed that the Central Bureau of Informa- 
tion ascertain salary schedules in the different schools each 
year, similar in nature to the other statistics collected for 
the January issue of the Annals, but that this information 
be made available only to those schools that volunteer the 
information. 

The meeting adjourned for lunch. 


When the meeting reconvened in the afternoon, Dr. O’Con- 
nor’s motion that had been passed in the forenoon was 
brought up for reconsideration. Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee of 
Maryland reminded the group that the Conference of Ex- 
excutives already had a committee on the certification of 
training centers and teachers, and that in his opinion there 
was no need for a new committee te be set up. Others ex- 
pressed the opinion that the position of the profession 
would be strengthened by a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of all the four organizations. A vote was cast to 
reconsider. 

Dr. O’Connor then introduced the following motion: 

“That this group of executives of schools for the deaf 
assembled here today go on record as favoring the estab- 
lishing of specific teacher training standards by the four 
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major organizations active in the education of the deaf, 

namely: 

The Conference of Executives of American Schools for 

the Deaf, 

The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 

Speech to the Deaf, 

The National Forum on Deafness and Speech Pa- 

thology ; 

“That this question be referred to the presidents of 
the four organizations for action; 

“That each of these presidents appoint a representa- 
tive to serve on this committee of four for the prepara- 
tion of these standards; 

“That these standards be submitted to the Confer- 
ence of Executives at the Florida Meeting in June; 
and 

“That a teacher training and certification committee 
be maintained by. the Conference of Executives consist- 
ing of a representative from each of the above four 
organizations, which shall be charged with the responsi- 
bility for teacher training and certification standards.” 
Dr. Hall then moved an amendment that the motion be 

considered in two parts. The amendment carried and both 
parts of the motion were approved. 

In the matter of registration of teachers, Mrs. Poore 
stated that she was officially chairman of such a committee 
but that no teachers had applied to her for years and that 
she wished to resign from the chairmanship. She suggested 
that Gallaudet College combine the office of registration 
with the general central bureau of information. 

The questions under the heading of “The Place of the 
College in the Education of the Deaf” were then considered. 
The question of a high school education for deaf pupils was 
raised. Mr. Galloway stated that the Rochester School had 
two criteria for high school level, (1) the New York State 
Regents Diploma Course, and (2) a Stanford Achievement 
Test passed on the eleventh grade plus level. 

Mr. Boatner and Mr. Wood raised the objection that the 
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Stanford Achievement Test does not indicate high school 
accomplishments. An accredited high school course includes 
specific requirements in mathematics, science and foreign 
languages. Mr. Richard G. Brill stated that the discussion 
on high school courses had dealt only with academic or col- 
lege preparatory courses, but that there are vocational high 
schools requiring only English, arithmetic and history, and 
giving credit for vocational courses. 

A number of speakers pointed to diminishing school en- 
rollments as a factor handicapping effort in preparing 
promising pupils for admission to college, a factor which 
has been making it increasingly difficult for the schools to 
maintain the necessary preparatory teaching. 

Dr. Elstad and Dr. Fusfeld explained the plan that 
Gallaudet College had for a national high school for the 
deaf. In place of the present examination for entrance into 
the Preparatory Class, the College would accept students 
from the different schools on the recommendation of the 
superintendents for two years of high school which could be 
a terminal course because it gave the students an accredited 
high school diploma. The College would then select its 
freshman class from these graduates. 

In the discussion of the “De-Institutionalizing the Institu- 
tion Organization” the question of day-schools vs. residential 
schools was raised. Mr. Nathan P. Harris of the Horace 
Mann School and Mrs. Serena Foley Davis of the Phila- 
delphia Day-school stated the case for the day-school. The 
consensus was that day-schools in metropolitan areas, large 
enough for good grading, complemented the work of the resi- 
dential schools serving the rest of the state. There was gen- 
eral agreement, however, that the small, ungraded day- 
school could not adequately meet the needs of the deaf child. 

The place of pre-school education in a residential school 
was discussed. It was generally agreed that children of four 
years of age could profit by such education if the school has 
proper facilities and personnel. The instruction of parents 
of pre-school children, as carried on by the Illinois School, 
was described by Mr. Cloud. 

The cottage system of housing was presented by Mr. C. M. 
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Jochem of New Jersey, who stressed the importance of giv- 
ing the deaf child as much of a home atmosphere as possible. 
He admitted that it was more expensive to maintain, but 
that the child came first, irrespective of cost. 

There was a variance of opinion as to how the standard of 
supervisors could be raised. Some felt that the same educa- 
tional requirements should be expected as those for teachers, 
while others did not think that paper qualifications were of 
much value in the selection of supervisors. Mr. Hollings- 
worth of Georgia suggested that Gallaudet College institute 
courses to train deaf students for positions of supervisors or 
counselors. It was questioned, however, by others whether 
college trained persons would be willing to take up such work 
for a permanent career. 

Before adjournment, Mr. Spencer Phillips of Louisiana 
called attention to House Bill 1764, by Mr. Domengeaux 
of Louisiana, which is designed to give Civil Service status to 
those deaf employees of the Federal government who have 
during the war emergency filled certain jobs to the satisfac- 
tion of their superiors, and suggested that members of the 
group write to their Representatives asking them to support 
this bill. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30. 
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The Sessions of the Administrators, 
Friday, April 25, 1947 


Executives 


Abernathy, Edward R., Ohio 
State School 

Andrews, Francis M., Maryland 
School at Overlea 

Berg, Lloyd E., Iowa School 

Bjorlee, Ignatius, Maryland State 
School 

Boatner, Edmund B., American 
School 

Bradford, Charles A., New York 
School 

Brill, Richard G., Newark School 

Brown, Robert S., Mississippi 
School 

Cloud, Daniel T., Illinois School 

Craig, Sam B., Western Penn- 
sylvania School 

Davis, Serena Foley, Philadelphia 
Day-school 

Elstad, Leonard M., Gallaudet 
College 

Galloway, James H., Rochester 
School 

Hall, L. B., Oklahoma School 

Hall, Percival, Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf 

Harris, Nathan P., Horace Mann 
School 

Harris, Stanley R., West Virginia 
School 

Healy, Joseph E., Virginia School 

Hollingsworth, Clayton H., Geor- 
gia School 

Ingle, Truman L., Missouri 
School 

Jochem, Charles M., New Jersey 


School 
School 
Assistants 

Bardes, Archer P., Alabama Nilson, Roy F., Ohio State 

School School 
Brill, Tobias, New Jersey School Quinn, Josephine F., Kendall 
Fusfeld, Irving S., Gallaudet Col- School 

lege Reay, Edward W., Kansas School 
Hamilton, Ross E., Lexington Elect) 

School Shinpaugh, Joe R., Virginia 
Hoffmeyer, Ben E., North Caro- School 

lina School (Elect) Stelle, Roy Moore, Illinois 
Knach, W. F., Evangelical Lu- School 


theran Institute 
McClure, William J., Kendall 
School 
Myklebust, Helmer R., New Jer- 
sey School 


Klein, John A., Evangelical Lu- 
theran Institute 

Lane, Helen Schick, Central In- 
stitute 

Lee, Madison J., Kentucky 


Manning, A. C., (Emeritus), 
Western Pennsylvania School 
McLaughlin, Harriet F., Junior 
High School 47, New York 
City 

O’Connor, Clarence D., Lexington 
School 

Peck, Anna B., Reinhardt School 

Peeler, Egbert N., North Caro- 
lina School at Raleigh 

Phillips, Spencer, Louisiana 
School 

Poore, Mrs. H. T., Tennessee 
School 

Raney, Jackson A., Indiana State 
School 

Rankin, Carl E., North Carolina 
School 

Settles, Clarence J., Florida 
School 

Sparks, Fred L., Jr., Central New 
York School 

Walker, William Laurens, South 
Carolina School 

Wallace, John M., Arkansas 
School 

Whitehead, W. M., Virginia 
School at Hampton 

Wood, M. Wistar, Pennsylvania 


Turechek, Armin G., Central 
New York School (Elect) 
Wilman, M. Catherine, Junior 
High School 47, New York 
City 
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Milestones in the History of 
Gallaudet College 


1856 
Formation by the Honorable Amos Kendall of an association which 
was instrumental in securing the Incorporation of the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf in 1857. 
1857 
Opening of actual educational work for the deaf on Kendall Green 
under a Board of Directors headed by the Honorable Amos Kendall. 
The school thus founded, now known as The Kendall School, is the 
twentieth oldest school for the deaf in the United States. 


1864 
Founding of Gallaudet College by Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
younger son of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. This college, a depart- 
ment of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, is the only institution 
for higher education for the deaf in the world. 


1867 

On the return of Edward Miner Gallaudet from a visit to the 
schools for the deaf in Europe he invited the heads of all schools for 
the deaf in the United States to meet at Gallaudet College. This 
meeting in 1868 resulted in the formation of the Conference of Prin- 
cipals of American Institutions for the Deaf, now known as the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. It was at 
this meeting that Edward Miner Gallaudet strongly advocated the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading to the deaf in the American 
schools. 

1868 


Three years after the close of the War Between the States, the edi- 
torial office of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear was transferred 
to Kendall Green in an effort to bring more closely together the 
schools in the North and in the South. This is the oldest journal for 
the education of the deaf in the world. In October, 1947, the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of this periodical will be observed. 


1887 
Beginning of co-education at Gallaudet College. 


1891 


Founding of the Normal Training Department at Gallaudet College. 
This is the oldest training department for teachers of the deaf in the 
world. 

1911 


Installation of Percival Hall, Second President. 


1931 
Presentation of the Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial Building 
Fund by the Alumni of the College. 
1938 
Founding of the Research Department of Gallaudet College. 


1947 
Installation of Leonard M. Elstad, Third President. 


Changes in Administrators 


ARMIN G. TURECHEK SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 
OF CENTRAL N.Y. SCHOOL 


Armin G. Turechek, graduated from the normal depart- 
ment, Gallaudet College May 31 and on June 1 assumed the 
duties of supervising principal of the Central N.Y. School 
for the Deaf at Rome, New York. Mr. Turechek, a native of 
St. Louis, Missouri, is the son of deaf parents. He is a gradu- 
ate of Washington University, St. Louis, and the Central 
Institute for the Deaf, Teacher Training Department. Mr. 
Turechek has also done work towards his masters degree at 
the University of Indiana. He has taught in the Indiana 
School for the Deaf and the Louisville Day School for the 
Deaf, Louisville, Kentucky. During the war he served in 
the Infantry and later as a speech reading instructor in the 
Army Rehabilitation Program for deafened soldiers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Turechek and their two and one half year 
old daughter came to Rome, June 1. Mrs. Turechek is also a 
trained teacher of the deaf. She has taught in The St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf, Buffalo, New York, Louisville Day 
School for the Deaf, Central Institute, and The Kendall 
School. 


BENJAMIN E. HOFFMEYER, PRINCIPAL OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL, MORGANTON 


An event of nation-wide importance has recently taken 
place in the North Carolina School for the Deaf in which 
institution the principal, Mrs. Tate, has completed a series 
of years of very exceptional service and has achieved a well 
deserved rest from the arduous duties of her work. In the 
personality of Mrs. Tate there is wrapped up a devotion to 
the cause of the instruction of the deaf and a long and most 
constructive series of years of usefulness in its administra- 
tion. Though she will be personally severed from the posi- 
tion she has so long occupied it is certain that her interests 
and her influence are continuous and abiding and that no 
student who has come under her instruction and under her 
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guidance will ever forget the devoted service and the per- 
sonal interest which she has expressed. 

It is also important to recognize the new incumbent of this 
position, Mr. Benjamin E. Hoffmeyer who has had large ex- 
perience in the instruction of the deaf and brings with him 
from Gallaudet College not only every recommendation but 
also a richness of experience that assures the very best of 
guidance in his new position at the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf. 

Thus the change in the position of Principal is a rare 
recognition of devoted service and equally eager anticipation 
of the furtherance of the high standards for which the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf is so well-known throughout 
the nation. 

Howarp E. RonpTHALER, President 
Board of Directors 

North Carolina School for the Deaf 
Morganton, North Carolina 


EDWARD W. REAY, PRINCIPAL OF THE 
KANSAS STATE SCHOOL 


Edward W. Reay, Normal Student at Gallaudet College 
has assumed his duties as Principal of the Kansas School 
for the Deaf. Mr. Reay grew up in Southern Illinois. In 
1937 he was graduated from Illinois College in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, with an A.B. degree in Chemistry and 
Education. The following year he trained to teach the 
deaf at Clarke School in Northampton, Mass. That same 
year he earned an M.S. degree in Education at Massachu- 
setts State College in Amhurst, Mass. Then he taught two 
years in the Iowa School for the Deaf after which he taught 
two years in the Rochester School for the Deaf in Rochester, 
N.Y. Mr. Reay worked three years during the war as a 
Chemical Engineer for the Hercules Powder Co. manufac- 
turing smokeless and rocket powders for our armed forces. 
Last year he taught in the Acoustic Department of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf in Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Mr. Reay’s wife is a graduate nurse and holds an A.B. 
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degree in nursing education from the College of St. Scho- 
lastica in Duluth, Minnesota. She has taught nursing in 
the College of St. Scholastica’s St. Mary’s Hospital in Du- 
luth, Minnesota, and in Our Savior’s Hospital in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 

The Reays have one daughter, Barbara Jane, who is two 
years old. 


THOMAS K. KLINE, SUPERVISOR, INTERMEDIATE 
AND ADVANCED DEPARTMENT, ORAL DIVISION, 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Thomas K. Kline, formerly Assistant Professor of Chem- 
istry, Gallaudet College, assumed his duties as Supervisor 
of the Intermediate and Advanced Department in the Oral 
Division of the Illinois School for the Deaf at Jacksonville 
on September 1. Mrs. Thomas K. Kline, formerly Librarian 
and Assistant Professor of French, Gallaudet College, also 
joined the staff of the Illinois School. Professor Kline was 
graduated from Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois, in 
1937, with the degree of A.B. After a year’s training at the 
Clarke School in Northampton, Massachusetts, he was given 
the degree of M.S. from Massachusetts State College in 1938. 
After teaching for three years in the Rochester School in 
Rochester, Professor Kline taught at Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C., and at the same time took the degree in 
the Normal Training Department and was given the M.A. 
degree in 1942. Besides doing graduate work at The George 
Washington University and Catholic University he was a 
member of the staff of the Chemistry Department at Catho- 
lic University for one year. Mrs. Kline was graduated from 
Akron University in 1940 and from the Normal Department 
at Gallaudet College in 1941, and had practically completed 
her work for a degree in Library Science at Catholic 
University. 
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FRANK B. SMITH 


Frank B. Smith, Professor of Graphic Arts at Gallaudet 
College, died suddenly early Tuesday morning, June 10, at 
his home in Mt. Rainier. Professor Smith had just com- 
pleted 25 years of instruction at Gallaudet College. His 
sudden death came as a shock to the entire College family. 

An announcement was made at the morning session of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association meeting which was 
assembled for the Alumni Reunion. Many of Professor 
Smith’s former students were in attendance. Professor Smith 
had great faith in “his boys,” as he called them, and they, 
in turn, thought very highly of him. He had many interests 
that covered a wide field. He was also a publisher, a civic 
leader, and a devoted husband and father to his wife and 
two sons. 

Professor Smith was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, April 28, 
1888. He had lived in Mt. Rainier, Maryland, since 1913. 
He was named instructor at Gallaudet College in 1922. His 
many friends will sorely miss his jovial presence and his 
timely counsel. Professor Smith was one of the two honorary 
members of the Gallaudet College Alumni Association. 

L. M. E. 


HELEN MAY MARTIN 


Helen May Martin, world’s only deaf-blind musician, 
who made her home in Johnson County for thirty-five 
years or more, died at Merriam Friday morning, June 
13. The funeral was held at St. Paul’s Catholic church in 
Olathe Monday morning at 9. The Rev. James A. Ording, 
of Frankfort, Kansas, formerly stationed here, said the mass 
and preached the sermon. He was assisted by the Rev. 
Patrick Smith. 

Helen was born to John Henry Martin and Helen J. 
Smith, December 18, 1893 at Lincoln, Nebraska. She was 
53 years old. Later the family came to Kansas, living for 
some years in Emporia. She entered the school for the deaf 
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at Olathe, and the family, consisting at that time of Mrs. 
Helen Martin, the mother, and a younger daughter, Ger- 
trude, came here to live. 

Helen had lost both sight and hearing in early child- 
hood, but as soon as she was able to toddle, the family 
noticed that she would put her hands on the piano when it 
was being played and that she derived great pleasure in the 
vibrations. Her parents were both musicians and by means 
of an improvised scale they gave her music lessons. She 
soon learned to play simple arrangements like “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” but later in her public concert 
work she had a repertoire of 200 selections of classical music 
from the leading world composers, and at least one number 
from the outstanding master of each nation. 

Her work as a concert pianist, which took her over 40 
states and to most of the important cities of the nation, 
including New York, began with a performance arranged 
by her friends in the largest church in Olathe. The news of 
her unusual accomplishment soon spread and the requests 
from other towns launched her on the most unique career 
in the history of music. After a concert in Wichita, she was 
given a scholarship at the Wichita Conservatory of Music. 
From Wichita Helen went to Chicago where three years 
were spent giving programs in the churches of the city, and 
in towns in that section. From there they went to Cincin- 
nati, where Helen became a pupil of the four famous Gorno 
brothers, the eldest of whom was accompanist to Adelina 
Patti. 

Miss Martin enjoyed the friendship of a number of the 
world’s leading musicians, among whom was Jan Paderew- 
ski. She first met him when he appeared at Convention Hall 
in Kansas City, and later in Cincinnati. He considered her 
“the most wonderful musician in the world.” 

At Cincinnati, Dr. Karol Lizziewski, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, called on Helen at the request of 
Etude magazine and the result was an article in that maga- 
zine under a page-wide heading: “The Most Amazing De- 
velopment in the History of Music.” By the time Helen 
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arrived in New York for several months on Broadway in 
1939, the clippings in regard to her work ran to more than 
five thousand. 

Handicapped by lack of hearing and sight, and subject 
to long and severe illnesses throughout her life, Helen May 
Martin put forward an accomplishment that would have 
done credit to anyone with good health and in possession 
of all their physical senses. She was petite in body, and in 
disposition sweet and lovable, never complaining, but always 
helpful to others. Besides her music and housekeeping, she 
made delicate laces, swam and rode horseback, used a type- 
writer and not only kept up a voluminous correspondence, 
but wrote poetry, essays, and short stories. 

In their travels Helen and her mother met the leading 
personalities in both deaf and blind circles and were instru- 
mental in making life mean more to both these handicapped 
groups, always in touch with their organizations and con- 
tributed substantially to the advancement of education for 
handicapped persons, and assisted them in becoming useful 
and happy. 

The Johnson County Democrat, June 19, 1947. 


Review of Publications 


The Human Ear in Anatomical Transparencies. Stephen L. 
Polyak, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Gladys McHugh, 
Medical Illustrator, Delbert K. Judd, M.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor Otolaryngology, The University of Chicago. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Sonotone Corporation, 
Elmsford, N.Y. 1946. pp. vi, 136. $10.00. 

This unique book contains two series ‘of anatomical trans- 
parencies, one of the auditory system in relation to other 
parts of the head, and the other of the middle and inner 
ear. These are of especial interest to the otologist since each 
transparency reveals a section deeper within the head. The 
reverse side of each transparency gives a view of each sec- 
tion looking out from the head. 

Part One deals with the development and description of 
the auditory processes. Through evolution, when animals 
left the water, the function of the ear became more special- 
ized and more complicated. Sounds were not transmitted 
as well through the air as through liquid, therefore the ear 
beeame more acute. 

The accurate matching of the pictures in the transparen- 
cies seems to give depth to the picture. The text is also liber- 
ally illustrated and each has a complete description of the 
component parts. 

A section devoted to the development of speech is well 
presented. Apes are able to make sounds but have no speech. 
A brain and social life are also necessary in the primary 
development of speech. 

The development of the ear in different animals was gov- 
erned by the use and the habitat of the animal. In some, mus- 
cles developed to close the external canal to keep dirt and 
water out, in others, the muscles were developed which gave 
great mobility to the ear in collecting sounds. 

Part Two is preceded by an excellent series of transparen- 
cies of the anatomy of the middle and inner ear. The rela- 
tionship and position of each entity is clearly and graphical- 
ly pictured. 

A comprehensive description of the middle and inner ear 
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is given starting with the tympanic membrane and going 
through the vestibule and cochlea including all the blood 
vessels and nerves. 

The minute structures of the inner ear are pictured and 
described in great detail. The greatly magnified cross sec- 
tions are clear and easy to understand. 

The last chapter deals with the function of the middle 
and inner ear and presents some theories and questions that 
need proving. The Hanson-Helmholtz “Resonance Theory 
of Hearing” is enlarged upon. A theory is also given con- 
cerning the function of the statokinetic organs. 

ARMIN GEORGE TURECHEK, B.S., M.A. 
Principal, Central New York School, 
Rome, New York 


Miscellaneous 


Teacher Training at Indiana State Teachers College— 
Indiana State Teachers College, at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
has opened a new “Division of Special Education,” charged 
with a three fold function: (1) The training of teachers, 
supervisors and administrators of special classes and special 
education divisions for public school systems, and for state 
schools for the seriously handicapped; (2) The training of 
non-medical technicians and consultants (professional per- 
sonnel other than teachers) who contribute to the education 
of exceptional children; and (3) the dispensation of clinical 
services to children and adults (both on and off-campus) 
who have academic, psychological, or sensory perception 
problems, or who are in need of vocational counselling for 
placement or adjustment. 

The Division includes a teacher-education service; and 
the Special Education Clinics, designed to offer special serv- 
ices of examination, diagnosis, and therapy to the physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally handicapped. Since the in- 
troduction of this new program (in October, 1946) the 
Clinics have serviced over two hundred persons throughout 
thirty-nine states of this country and nine provinces in 
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the Dominion of Canada. Applications for service have also 
been received from Bombay, India; Johannesburg, South 
Africa; and Sydney, Australia. The Clinics serve also as an 
observation, demonstration, and practice center for student 
teachers and clinicians as well as for interested visitors. 

Professional visitors to the Clinics have come from all 
points in this country, and from Canada, primarily attracted 
by the research study in the rehabilitation of feebleminded 
children conducted by Dr. Bernardine G. Schmidt, Director 
of the Division, and first reported in School and Society, in 
December, 1945. The full experimental report is scheduled 
for publication by the American Psychological Corporation, 
as a Psychological Monograph. Recognizing the desirability 
of a continuing experiment of this kind, the College has 
recently authorized the establishment of a special class pro- 
gram to duplicate the earlier study and to be available for 
observation, demonstration, and evaluation. 

In addition to this experimental special class for the 
mentally handicapped, a class for the partially-sighted and 
one for the hard-of-hearing also have been authorized. All 
special classes will be housed in the Laboratory School of the 
College and will be taught and supervised by the Division 
of Special Education. 

This expansion of services and teacher education at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College comes just prior to the revision 
of the Special Classes Law in the state of Indiana, now 
assured of passage in the current Assembly. The amended 
bill, drafted by Dr. Schmidt, will provide special classes, as 
well as medical, dental and psychological services for 
mentally, physically and emotionally handicapped children 
from the ages of three to eighteen, at full reimbursable cost 
by the state. In addition, a Director of Special Education 
is established under the Department of Public Instruction 
to coordinate and integrate all services for exceptional chil- 
dren in public day schools and state institutions. The bill will 
provide services for 41,887 children in the state, between the 
ages of six and sixteen, who until now have been without 
educational facilities. 

Already over 400 requests have been received from teach- 
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ers over the country, who are interested in enrollment in the 
Division of Special Education at Indiana State, in order to 
learn how to better provide for handicapped children. 

Honorary Degrees: Mrs. Ethel Acuff Poore, Superin- 
tendent of the Tennessee School for the Deaf was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters and Mr. 
David Friedman of Cleveland, Ohio, the honorary degree of 
Master of Science, at the Eighty-third Commencement of 
Gallaudet College on Presentation Day, Saturday, May 31, 
1947. 

In conferring the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters on 
Dr. Poore, Dr. Percival Hall made the following citation: 

Ethel Acuff Poore, skillful educator, successful home maker, 
straight thinker in the field of education of the deaf, outstanding 
executive, lifelong and devoted friend of the deaf. 

In conferring the degree of Master of Science on Mr. 
Friedman, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad made the following cita- 
tion: 

David Freeman, Bachelor of Science, Gallaudet College, 1904, a 
devoted husband and father, substantial deaf citizen and outstand- 
ing deaf chemist in the state of Ohio, one time employee of the 
United States Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of Standards of 
the city of Cleveland—collaborator in the analysis laboratories and 
head chemist for twenty-nine years of the nationally known Stad- 
ler Products Company of Ohio. 

Gallaudet College Alumni Reunion, June 9-12.—The Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association held their Twentieth 
Reunion at Kendall Green, June 9 to 12. An interesting 
program had been arranged for the 600 visitors. Henry H. 
Holter of Washington, D.C., was Chairman of the local 
committee. Ben M. Schowe of Akron, Ohio, was reelected 
President and David Peikoff of Toronto, Canada, was re- 
elected First Vice-President. Other officers elected were 
Wesley Lauritsen, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn., 
Second Vice-President, James N. Orman, School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill., Leon Auerbach, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C., Treasurer, and Members of the Board, 
Boyce R. Williams of Washington, D.C. and Mrs. Tom L. 
Anderson, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Convention of Teachers of the Deaf at Hampton Insti- 
tute, August 18-19—-The Second Biennial Conference of 
The National Society of Special Education was held at 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, August 18-19. Mrs. 
I. M. Theus of the School for the Deaf and Blind, Scotland- 
ville, Louisiana, was President. Teachers of the deaf who 
participated in taking charge of the meetings were Miss 
Mildred E. Thomas and Miss Blanche W. Barker of the 
Louisiana School for the Deaf, Scotlandville, Louisiana, 
Mrs. A. B. Jones and Mrs. Elnora Caffee of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Hampton, Virginia, and Mrs. E. C. 
Whitaker, the North Carolina School for the Deaf, Raleigh. 
Teachers of the deaf who gave papers were Mr. Mary La 
Rue, Kendall School, Washington, D.C., “The Importance 
of an Oral Program in Schools for the Deaf,” Professor 
Elizabeth Benson, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., 
“The Language of Signs and The Manual Alphabet,” Miss 
Owena J. Barnes, Louisiana School for the Deaf, Scotland- 
ville, Louisiana, “Auditory Training, A Valuable Condi- 
tioning Process for Audiometric Testing of the Young 
Deaf Child,” and Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C., “The American Annals of the Deaf, 
1847-1947.” The newly elected officers were M. H. Crocket, 
President, North Carolina School for the Deaf, Raleigh, Mrs. 
I. M. Theus, Vice-President, Louisiana School for the Deaf, 
and Blind, Scotlandville, Louisiana, Miss Nannie 8. Davison, 
Secretary, West Virginia School for the Deaf, Institute, West 
Virginia, Mrs. Ruby C. Brown, Corresponding Secretary, 
Day School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio, and Mrs. Anna 
Jones, Treasurer, Virginia State School for the Deaf, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia. 


American Annals of the Deaf 


No school or university library is complete or up-to- 
date without a full set of the American Annals of the 
Deaf. 


The Annals contains numerous articles on all phases 
of the education of the deaf. These articles are written 
by recognized authorities in their respective fields, 


With the November 1943, the November 1944, and 
the November 1945 Index Numbers now available, in- 
formation on any subject may be found instantly pro- 


vided you have a complete set of the Annals, © 


Back copies of practically all issues beginning with 
the September 1868 number are available. 


Issues prior to January 1901, $1.00 per copy. 
All January issues, $1.00 per copy. 


November 1943, November 1944, and November 
1945 Index Numbers, $1.00 per copy 


All other issues subsequent to 1901, 50 cents per copy 


Send your orders toe AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington 2, D.C. 


